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For the Companion. 
AT ST. MARKS. 
By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
In Nine Cuaprers. — CHaPTer II. 


For some time after this, Miss Marks kept Hes- 
ter with herself the greater part of the day, and | 


forbidden the wind to blow. Hester felt a kinship 
with the little fatherless and motherless Maud; 
and every time she thought of her, sick and on 
her pillow, she would start up, and if she could, 
would run for that room, although only to be in- 
tercepted on the way. 

“I—I can’t help it,” she said, when one of the 


she saw but little of Marcia, while her teacher pa- | nurses found her. ‘“They’re all I have, and they’re 


tiently explained to her all those beginnings 
of knowledge whose absence might have 
shamed her, if exposed. 

In those early days, when Hester was ex- 
ploring the fearful mystery of the reason for 
carrying ten, she little thought of the time, 
although her efforts were directed towards 
nothing else, when, owing to Miss Marks’ 
determination, she would carry back to her 
Islands not only a thorough education in 
books, but in all the arts of the kitchen, the 
scissors and needle. But such thoughts came 
chiefly in the long summer vacations, when 
the other girls went to their homes, and she 
was left alone with Miss Marks and the ser- 
vants. 

In one light, Hester was not altogether, it 
might be said, a new experience to Miss 
Marks. Inherown young days, Miss Marks 
had dreamed of leading the same life that 
fate seemed to have marked out for Hester’s 
future, and had longed to help forward the 
race in obscure corners of the earth; but 
circumstances had led her to sacrifice her 
wish, and she had found as useful a lot at 
home. But, owing to that, she felt a peculiar 
interest in Hester, as if she had her own 
youth and childhood back again in her. 

But even if she had recalled no memories, 
the littlemelancholy figure, and the longing 
face, looking out on the dreary winter scene, 
which must have seemed to her like the 
death of all things pleasant—that face could 
not have done anything but touch her heart. 

Yet the winter was not long on that south- 
shore of New England, whose winds blew 
over the Gulf-stream, and there was little 
snow ; and with the coming of spring Hester 
began to mingle more with the girls, and 
share some of the public recitations. 

That littke May Roberts and Maud Smith 
should be in advance of her was something 
she could not endure, and she often timidly 
asked Marcia to hear one lesson before the 
time, in order to surprise Miss Marks with 
a double lesson; until at last she had passed 
those little people, and began to feel as if she 
were really on the road toward graduation. 

But with all her industry and earnestness, 
she was perpetually doing something that 
startled those about her. For, without any 
mother, surrounded by servants who were 
virtually slaves, since her birth; and left in 
their hands a good deal by her father, who 
had to be absent and about his business, she 
Was untamed and undisciplined, and her 
tempers and impulses were always bursting 
up like flames through volcanic soil. 

If she ever should acquire a mastery over 
them, Miss Marks felt that it would be a 
greater victory than any of the other scholars 
—who had been trained from their cradles toa 
certain degree of self-control—would be called on 
to make, and she saw that punishments arousing 
resentment and anger would not answer with 
Hester, and she took peculiar pains to address her 
reason. 

Meanwhile, having outstripped her, Hester felt 
a vast pleasure in occasionally hearing Maud’s 
little lesson. She was exceedingly severe with 
her; but, when the task was done, she half-smoth- 
ered her with caresses; and then the two had 
great enjoyment together with a sick kitten, which 
they found and nursed, and which Hester—feeling 
unable to part with it—took into class-room one 
day, only to have it seized by Miss Brown and 
flung out the window. White with horror, Hester 
was after it in a moment—to no avail; and after a 
long search, little Maud and she went to bed with 
sore throats, and Maud fairly cried herself ill. 

Maud was worse next day, with symptoms that 
caused the doctor to order her to be separated 
from the rest of the school, fearmg contagion. 
The child, who had spent lately a couple of nights 
at her sister’s, where they had diphtheria, had, 
possibly, he said, caught it there. 

Hester, who tried to follow her into the distant 
room, was turned back and forbidden to enter that 
upper hall again. But one might as well have 


both in there.” For Miss Marks had scarcely left 
the child since she had been taken ill. 

But, indignant with her next and less gentle re- 
pulse, she stamped her foot and cried, “Nobody 


has aright to forbid me! 
obey servants! Servants cannot represent my 
father! I promised to obey when it was right. 
But Maud wants me,—I know she wants me; it is 
right I should go, and I will! When I say I will 
go, I will!” 

“Perhaps you will,” said Miss Brown, taking 
hold of her and shaking her till her teeth chat- 
tered. “But it’s the law that no young lady 
mounts that staircase, and I don’t think you 
will.” 

But when, on the second day, a rumor went 
through the school—which the doctor did not 
think it best yet to scatter—that little Maud would 
not live, a wilderness of Miss Browns could not 
have kept Hester away. 

She lay for hours, that night, with her eyes wide 
open, and her heart shaking her from head to foot; 
and just as the dawn was gray, she left her bed, 
and stole, barefooted and shivering, from alcove 
to alcove, past the sleeping watch-dog of a Mad- 
ame Cherdidi, who alternated weeks in the dormi- 
tory with Miss Brown, and through the long halls, 
jand up the distant flights of stairs, to the door 


I did not promise to 











that had been barred against her. She softly 
turned the handle and peered in. 


| called it an exercise in obedience ?—obedicnee to 
| . 
| the laws of this school, which, perhaps, you do 


It was a chamber looking to the east; and the | not yet regard quite as you should. 


sunrise was just sending one long golden shatt 
through the window. It fell on Miss Marks 
on the bed at whose head she was standing ; 


“All those great worlds, those stars that you 


and | have seen moving overhead to-night, obey law,— 
and | the law that sends them on their way. 


If every 


Hester never forgot the vision it gave her,—the | star set up its own opinion of what it is best to do, 
vision of that little frost-sealed face, with its soft | do you think there would be anything but shoot- 





hair about it, like that of some heavenward-float- 
ing cherub, and on Miss Marks standing there, 
pale with her watching and care, and with such a 
sweet and solemn smile upon her lips, seeming to 
Hester’s gaze like the great white carved angel 
she had once seen in a church before she reached 
Waterways. 

“I thought, oh, I thought she wanted me!” 
sobbed Hester. “But I see she couldn’t have 
wanted me while she had you! And now she 
wants nobody !” 

Some time after this, when things had taken 
their usual course again, when the disinfecting 
was all done, and no second case had occurred, 
Miss Marks made her only reference to Hester’s 
disobedience in mounting the stairs. 

She had taken a number of the girls, on a bril- 
liant starlight night, to point out to them the con- 


stellations,—the Northern Cross, as beautiful as | 


the southern, if not so glorious; that hunter of the 
heavens, Orion, with his sword and belt and shield 
and hound; the swarm of Pleiades; those stars 
that make the face of the bull which Orion hunts ; 
the rainy Hyades that “vex the dim seas;” and a 
great yellow unwinking planet. 

*Hester,” said Miss Marks, walking back to the 
house alone with her, “I suppose you would call 
that an exercise in astronomy. What if you 


ing stars to be seen? Our Lord Himself is 
law; and law obeys itself, for it never va- 
ries. Do you know of any reason why you 
also should not obey law ?” 

And if Hester did not altogether under- 
stand the words at the time, she did the 
spirit; and for a long while it seemed to 
her as if, between little Maud and the stars, 
she had looked some way into heaven. 

Meanwhile, the heart of Marcia Meyer, 
herself no more favored than Hester was by 
Miss Brown, who used to call her “that tall, 
wough, wude Miss Meyer,” had been moved 
by the little desolate stranger, and she be- 
same Hester’s ardent adherent, and was 
quite ready to fight her battles if she had 
any. 

In return, Hester, drawn still nearer to 
Marcia now that Maud was gone, did for 
her the only things she knew how, and se- 
eretly —so that Marcia might some day 
amaze the girls with her accomplishment— 
taught her to play a fandango on her guitar, 
and an accompaniment to a song that 
sounded very well in the deep contralto 
tones of Marcia’s voice. 

And one day, crying over the dreadful 
operation of parsing “Peter's cap,” puzzling 
why one word should be in the possessive 
case, or why one word should govern, or be 
governed by, another, and what it all meant 
any way, Marcia had found her, and taking 
the book, had made the whole thing clear 
as looking through crystal, and by some 
secret spring had suddenly opened her eyes 
to all the wide firmament of grammar. 

Then Hester, cudgelling her brain 
something further with which she might 
please her, enticed her, as as the 
warmer weather came, in the twilight of the 
recreation hour, down to the water’s edge at 
the foot of the garden, evening atter evening, 
and floated her in the water with her till she 
had fairly taught her how to swim and to 
swim more than tolerably well. For Marcia 
was afraid of nothing, and as soon as she 
saw Hester diving under water like a duck, 
she was determined she would do the same 
thing. 

And so they stole up out of the water one 
evening, in their long dripping night-dress- 
es, like two little mermaids, only to be 
pounced upon by Miss Brown, who dragged 
them before Miss Marks, where they stood 
in pools of water soaking from their one 
garment, their hair, their elbows, their noses 
and their ten fingers. 

“T thought mischief was bwewing, Miss 
Marks, with these childwen’s heads together 
evewy spare hour. 


for 


soon 


And now, you see, half 
the young ladies will be dwowned by her 
before term closes !” 

“Put them to bed directly, Miss Brown, before 
they catch their death,” said Miss Marks. “They 
already have been too long in their wet things, 
and we will talk of this to-morrow.” 

In the morning after prayers, and before the 
classes separated, Miss Marks summoned Hester 
to her desk, and said, ‘Should you like to take a 
class in swimming, Hester ?” 

Hester in a moment understood the good lady’s 
intention to instruct her that she need not do in 
secret that which it was not wrong in itself to do, 
and also to let her show the girls that she, too, 
had some knowledge worth imparting, and assent- 
ed gladly. “And you feel perfectly competent ?” 

“Oh yes, indeed, Miss Marks,” she exclaimed. 
“There is nothing I can’t do in the water! I can 
live in it. And I can teach them to swim, to float, 
to dive, to sew in it, to read a book in it, to live in 
| it, too! Tcould—I could—teach’—— 
| “Teach me?” said Miss Marks, looking down 
into the wistful eyes. “Well, you shall, at some 
| time. Young ladies,” said Miss Marks then, ad- 

dressing the school, “how many of you would like 
to learn to swim ?” 





| Every hand in the room rose in an instant, and 
in some instances two of them, like a rosy swarm 
‘of little flames, 
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“Well, | never!” murmured Miss Brown, inau- 
dibly. her for it, as sure as my 
name is Bwown!” 

“Not so fast,” said Miss Marks. “I think the 
teacher of natation can receive only a half dozen 
in her class at first; and although in future I will 
make entrance to the class a reward of merit, the 
members of the first class may be chosen by the 
teacher herself.” 

“You know I have an assistant,” whispered 
Hester, a little archly. “Marcia swims pretty well.” 

“Then, with Marcia to share your labors, we 
will designate ten.” 

“T shouldn't like to choose,” murmured Hester, 
“any but you and Miss Brown.” 

“Miss Bwown, indeed!” murmured that indi- 
vidual, with a toss, secing Hester’s chance of re- 
venging herself for numerous wrongs by catching 
her hair, or holding her nose under water. ‘Not 
while she wemains in her senses !” 

“Let me choose them, Miss Marks!” cried Mar- 
cia, in reply to Miss Marks’ bow at her uplifted 
hand. 

“IT don’t know about that, Marcia,” answered 
Miss Marks. “I think you knew it was doubtful 
whether you were doing right or not; but Hester, 
who has always been accustomed to the water, 
because in the South Sea Islands people are al- 
most as much in water as on land—Hester had 
no idea of any disapproval. I will name them 
myself. Bella Brook” —— 

“I'll just hold her head down till she begs for 
mercy, for not prompting me yesterday,” whis- 
pered Marcia. 

“Fanny Doane, Sally Martin, Margaret Payson, 


“Wewarding 


Hilda —— I feel very much encouraged by your 
nods of approval, Miss Meyer!” And then as 


Marcia blushed and laughed, and whispering 
something very rapidly, hid her face behind her 
desk-cover, she went on and named the rest. 

And that sunset the first lesson was given, the 
whole school being allowed to go down to the foot 
of the garden and witness some preparatory exer- 
in the shape of an exhibition of Hester's 
powers in the water. 

She dived from the top of the great rock, scooted 
under the surface and came up at a distance, stood 
in it, lay on her back on it and made believe read 
a letter which she couldn’t read, and finally put- 
ting one arm round Mavcia’s neck, went floating 
away with her as if they had been a pair of sea- 
nymphs, while the whole school were wild over it. 

It occurred to Miss Marks that she needed no 
better system of rewards and punishments than 
the swimming school would afford her. 

“And when they have learned to swim, Miss 
Marks,” cried Hester, “I can teach them to row !” 

And then with ineffable pride she began her in- 
structions to each girl of her class by herself. “TI 
am a little savage,” she said gaily to Marcia, “but 
then, you see, savages have their uses.” 

“IT weally should like to see the use of this,” 
murmured Miss Brown to herself, from her post 
“Pwetty work it will be if Mr. 
Marquand’s boys find it out and come swimming 
over! T would weally be willing to wager that 
that littke wogue deliberwately planned the whole 
thing, the minx!” 


cises 


of observation. 


But Miss Brown was not entirely correct. It 
was not Hester, but Marcia, who had ever thought 
of such a possibility. As for Hester, she did not 
even know that there was such a person as Mr. 
Marquand, still less that he was a clergyman at 
the head of a school for boys just across the bay. 

It would not have entered her wildest dreams to 
imagine such a thing as the young gentlemen 
swimming across the little bay, in their bathing 
suits, for the sake of seeing Bella Brook, Marcia 
Mever, and that demure little puss, Charlotte Ris- 
lev. 

**NMiss 
much truth, “wequires untiwing watchfulness.’ 
And when Miss Brown saw Miss Risley and Miss 


Wisley,” said Miss Brown once with 


Brook making their stout ticking swimming suits 
uncommonly coquettish, all the detective in her 
rose; she determined to have an eye on them, and 
she thought it would go hard if, between herself 
and Mr. Marquand’s tutors, any such gayeties 
could be successful. 

It certainly would not be Mr. Marquand’s fault, 
she knew; for never were boys more jealously 
guarded trom the wiles of a female seminary than 
his, what with himself, his tutors and his dogs. 
Yet something told Miss Brown that what boys 
wanted to do they would, if they had to slide 
down the lightning rod to do it. 

(To be continued.) 
«2 
A SATIRE. 

That curiosity that seeks to know the private 
life of public men is aptly taken off by an Eng- 
lish paper's reply to a correspondent. 

“Mr. Gladstone rises at five o’clock every morr- 


ing and takes horse exercise in his dressing-gown 
and slippers. He then returns to his residence, 
where one of his sons, W. TH. or Herbert, is in at- 
tendance. Father and son then have a few rounds 
with the gloves, after which the Premier has a 
cold bath and his breakfast. 

“Mr. Gladstone always sits down to breakfast 
in evening dress, and to this habit he ascribes his 
in life. After breakfast the 
Premier spends an hour in his wife’s boudoir, adds 
up the butcher's book for her, makes out her list 
for the co-operative stores and assists her in paint- 
ing on china, sticking seaweed and other innocent 
amusements. 


remarkable success 


“At noon, Mr. Gladstone takes off his coat and 
settles down to work; he is employed with his 
secretaries for two hours, and frequently in one 
day uses up twelve gross of post cards, six reams 
of note paper, two thousand envelopes, half a ton 
of sealing wax, forty boxes of steel nibs, four 
gross of quill pens and twelve hogsheads of ink. 

“Mr. Gladstone lunches at one, and always on 
cold boiled beef and pickled cabbage. To this 
habit he attributes the financial success of his bud- 
gets. 

“In the afternoon, he goes to the House ona 
bicycle and attends the debates. When speaking, 
Mr. Gladstone always has a peppercorn beneath 
his tongue. It strengthens the voice and causes 
that rounding of the period for which he is fa- 
mous. 

“The Premier’s dinner always consists of three 
courses—toad-in-the-hole, cheese and onions and 
a baked apple. 

“He frequently sits up all night, and rises again 
in the morning. No matter what time he gets 
home, he always breaks the ice in the pond in his 
garden and plunges in before retiring to rest. 

“In private life the Premier is as playfulas a 
kitten, and will often run out on all fours to meet 
an illustrious visitor in the hall, bark like a dog 
and pretend to have hydrophobia.” 


+> —-- 
OF THE PEOPLE. 

He breaks his birth’s invidious bar, 

And grasp the skirts of happy chance, 

And breasts the blows of circumstance, 

And grapples with his evening star. 








And, moving up from high to higher, 
Becomes, on Fortune’s crowning slope, 
The pillar of a people’s hope, 
The centre of a world’s desire. 

TENNYSON. 
o> 


For the Companion, 
ADRIFT, 


He was always the first at the nets in the morn- 
ing, and the last to leave the beach in the evening 
when the tide went out. My attention was drawn 
to the bright-faced, active little fellow long before 
I knew his name. 

At last we became acquainted, and Darto Albers 
never passed my favorite seat near the beach 
without stopping to exchange a word or two. He 
introduced me to his father, too,—a bronzed, 
weather-beaten fisherman, who seldom spoke and 
never smiled. 

Life seemed a very hard thing to this weather- 
beaten fisherman, and I used to wonder how Darto, 
who was his only child, and whose mother was 
dead, managed to keep such a merry face and 
cheery voice in such a grim home atmosphere as 
his must be. 

One day I got tomy accustomed seat just in time 
to witness a pitched battle between Darto and a 
flat-nosed, red-headed boy with a disagreeable 
squint in his eyes. He was shouting at the top of 
his squeaky voice,— pa 

“You Darto Albers—you own the sea, I reckon, 
and all the fish in it, too, don’t ye? I'm to ask 
you whar I'm to set my shrimp-bags, is 1? They’re 
a-goin’ right here! You hearme? Now you just 
lay your black paws on ’em, you half-nigger, if 
you dare!” 

“But I tell you, Bill,” screamed Darto, “dat I 
set Pere Lacoste’s bags dere every night, and you 
knows it, too. What for you want to take de 
poor old man’s shrimps? It’s all he got to make 
he livin’. You let him alone.” 

“T'll let him and you both alone, just this way, 
you nigger,” and Bill squared off and would have 
hit Darto full in the chest if the little fellow hadn't 
sprung on one side. 

Then they both went at it tooth and nail. Bill 
was the sturdiest, and seemed to know something 
about boxing, but Darto leaped and dodged and 
planted his blows so well that I could see he would 
be the victor, barring some accident. 

The young readers of the Companion will think, 
I am sure, that I ought to have stopped the fight. 
But Lam anervous, rheumatic old gentleman who 
would have come to grief between those two pairs 
of sturdy fists. Besides, I saw that Pere Lacoste’s 
champion was getting the best of it, and the fight 
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was soon ended. The bully was obliged to ery 
“enough,” but as he limped away, he turned his 
bruised face to Darto, and shook his fist. | 

“L'll fix you and yere old shrimp-bags, see ef I 
don't. Iaint done with you yet. I aint ’custom- 
ed to fight with jumping-jacks, but you jest wait, 
I say!” 

Darto came up to the beach where I was sitting, 
with his face as black and blue as was his antago- | 
nist’s, and covered with dust. The usual smile 
had lett his lips, which were now rather too swol- | 
len for smiles. I soon found out, however, that 
the bruises were not the cause of his unusual 
gravity. 

“You heard dat boy, monsieur ?” he said, with | 
a terrible frown. ‘Ah, he is one ‘vilain’ [wicked] 
boy. Allde time he try to hurt me, and he tell | 
lies to make de people not buy my fish. But dey 
knows me. He will do bad to poor old Pere La- 
coste’s shrimp-bags. 





poor, and he legs all blowed away by de cannon 
in de war.” 

“What relation is he to you, Darto?” I asked. 
| “Is he your uncle, or your grandfather ?” 

“Ah, no, monsieur, he is no ‘parent’ [kin] tome. 
He old, he poor, and nobody to help him. I say, 


him and tend to him.’ 





| 
| 
| 
Ah, poor Pere Lacoste he so 


‘Pere Lacoste, give me your bags and I will set 
Two, tree nights I set him, | 
and he full of shrimp, and de old man he glad | memory, and the threats of the boy who had been 
wiz me, for he get plenty bread and meat for he | punished. 


shrimp. But Bill say he will feex him, and ah, 
mon Dieu! he will feex him if he can get him.” 

“Can't you watch the nets ?” lL asked in French, 
for I saw that Darto was getting his “shims” mixed 
up in such inextricable confusion that, whether he 
meant the shrimp-bags, or old Lacoste, or himself, 
it was difficult to tell. 

“Monsieur speaks French,” with a bright look 
of relief, “and I never knew it.” And then he went 
on rapidly, his gestures emphasizing every word. 

“Yes, certainly, I will watch the nets. Does 
monsieur see yonder pretty blue boat at the end 
of that long pier? That is my boat,” with a 
proud look; “yes, my own. A rich gentleman 
who used to go out fishing with me last summer 
gave it tome when he went away. Ah, if mon- 
sieur could only see it skim over the water like a 
bird! 

“That’s why we call it the Swallow. There, 
right by the boat, I fasten Pere Lacoste’s shrimp- 
bags. It is a good place for them, but Bill will 
be after them to-night. I will sleep in my boat— 
I often do—and then I will hear him if he meddles 
with the bags.” 

“You are taking a great deal of pains for an old 
man who is nothing to you.” 

“})id monsieur say ‘nothing to me with a 
surprised look in his clear, childish eyes. ‘But he 
is old and poor and has no one to do for him.” 
And then he looked at me as much as to say, “If 
being old and poor and friendless does not give 
him a claim to help from others, what does ?” 

I must acknowledge I felt rebuked by the boy’s 
words and the question in his eyes. Nothing 
shames worldly wisdom more than the perplexed 
and uncomprehending look with which children 
sometimes receive selfish maxims. So I hastened 
to turn the conversation. 

“T would like very much to take a sail in your 
pretty boat, Darto. I want to go over to Ship 
Island. When can you take me?” 

“Any day, monsieur, but to-morrow. My sail 
was tornin the storm last week, and my father 
has taken it home to mend it. One of my oars, 
too, is broken, and Michel is making me a new 
one. Saturday I will be ready for monsieur,” 
and he ran off. 

The following morning I was sitting under a 
large oak near the beach, wondering why Darto 
had not made his appearance, when old Albers 
came up to me. Usually he passed me with a 
surly nod, but to-day, to my surprise, he paused 
and spoke to me. 

‘“‘Has monsieur seen Darto this morning ? 

“No, not since last evening, when he told me he 
was going to watch some shrimp-bags, and would | 
spend the night in his boat.” 

“But his boat is not there, and it is not like 
Darto to go fishing in the morning without break- 
fast. No one has seen him this morning, and 
there was a strong wind last night.” 

I did not suppose it possible the man could have 
uttered so many words at once. He was evidently 
anxious and uneasy, and 1 thought it strange, for 
boys are such erratic animals, and of all the spe- 
cies the fisher-boy is the most erratic. 

Albers, as if moved by some sudden thought, 
turned from me and hurried along the long, nar- 
row wooden pier, which extended into the gulf, 
and at the end of which Darto’s boat had been 
fastened. 

I followed him and we stood gazing seaward at 
the multitude of small crafts which dotted the 
water. To me there were any number of them 
that looked like Darto’s little blue craft, but the 
keen eyes ofthe fisherman turned from the survey 
with the same troubled look in them. 

Suddenly he glanced downward—we were stand- 
ing at the very end of the pier—and with an ex- 
clamation, jumped into the water, which was only 
up to his waist, and I saw him disengaging some- 
thing from an iron ring just above the water. 

“What is it?” I cried. 

With a bound the man was beside me. 

“Look! look!” he cried, hoarsely, holding up a 
piece of rope; “Darto’s rope has been cut by 
somebody. Not untied, not torn by the wind, 
but cut with a sharp knife. See here,” holding it 
out to several of his friends who had followed 
him. ‘Darto was in his boat last night and some 
one cut it loose.” 

“Bah!” laughed an old fisherman; “are you 
getting soft-headed in your old age? As if Darto 
isn’t as good a sailor for one of his years as can 
be found anywhere. Why, if some one did cut 
him loose, and he found himself five or ten miles 
out at sea when he wakened, he could sail back as 
well as you or I; or pull himself back for the 
matter of that, though that would be hard on the 
little chap.” 

“But neither sails nor oars were in the boat,” 
Albers said, and the others were silent. They 
looked at each other with dismay, and then the 
old fisherman spoke again. 

“You will want our boats, Albers. 
turn out and look for Darto. 
drifted far’—— 

“Not drifted far with last night’s wind!” Albers 
groaned. “And he sleeps so sound, so sound. 
Yes, my friends, look for him. You all liked him, 
but to me”—with a gesture of passionate anguish 
—‘‘ah, to me he was all, all!” and he covered his 
face with his hands. 

“Had Darto an enemy ?” asked a young man 
with a stern face. 

The fight of the evening before recurred to my 
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We will all 
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“Yes, yes!” Texclaimed, as I told what I had 
seen and heard. ‘The poor father clutched my arm. 

“What was his name? Quick! tell me who he 
was.” 

“I don’t know. He had a flat nose and red 
hair. Darto called him Bill.” 

“Bill Connor!” the men cried with one voice. 
“The greatest scamp in Biloxi! A wicked little 
wretch who ought to be hung. It’s just what the 
cowardly dog was likely to do.” 

Albers was striding off with a diabolical look 
on his face. The men looked uneasily at each 
other, and one called out, “Hi, neighbor! where 
are you going ?” 

‘After Bill Connor,” he called back, sharply. 

“He must not go,” the old fisherman whispered 
to the others. ‘He will kill the boy. Holloa 
there, Albers! Stop, I want to speak to you. Now 
you must not lose a minute in starting and giving 
these men directions what course each is to take. 
Leave that young scamp to me. I'll not handle 
him with gloves, I tell you, if he és guilty. Don’t 
stop here. Just think of Darto, drifting further 
out to sea every minute.” 

No need now to tell the father to hurry. A few 
long strides took him to the boats, and in a few 
minutes I saw several of them darting in different 
directions on their quest. 

I was deeply interested in the poor boy’s fate, 
and except for the brief intervals required for 
meals, remained on the beach. Towards night, 
one by one the boats returned, but there were no 
tidings of the lost boy. Albers alone remained 
out for two days and nights. Twelve days passed 
on, and the fishermen gave up the search as hope- 
ess. 

“You have no hope of finding the poor boy ?” I 
said one morning to the old fishermen I have 
spoken of before. I had made the acquaintance 
of most of those men, my interest in Darto having 
served as an introduction. 

“Find him,—no, we shall not find him; but he 
may have been picked up by a vessel bound to 
Galveston or New Orleans, or further. So many 
are passing backwards and forwards. They would 
not turn out of their course to bring “him back. 
He has chances, a good many, but Albers has 
given up.” 

“How does he bear it ?” I asked. 

“Bear it! Why, heis almost mad! He wanted 
to tear Bill Connor to pieces yesterday.” 

“Has Bill Connor confessed ?” 

The man smiled significantly. “We have a 
way, monsieur,” he said, “of getting the truth out 
of people whether they want to tell or not. Yes, 
Bill confessed that he cut the rope, but he says it 
was a dark night, and that he didn’t know any- 
body was in the boat. He says the shrimp-bags 
were tied to the rope of the boat, and that his 
knife slipped in cutting them loose, and that he 
didn’t know he had cut the rope. He wanted to 
revenge himself for the whipping he got by turn- 
ing the bags loose.” 

“Do you believe him ?” I asked. 

“That he didn’t mean to cut the boat loose ? 
No, that’s a lie. But I do not think he knew Dar- 
to was in the boat. He’s a cowardly cur, and I 
think he speaks the truth.” 

“T suppose you have handed him to the proper 
authorities.” 

Again the same dark smile. 

“He is safe, monsieur; you can be sure of that. 
If Darto does not return,—well, we fishermen have 
a law of our own.” 

“You would not murder him,” I cried, shocked, 
“when even you say he is not guilty of the worst 
offence ?” 

“No, monsieur, we will not murder him. 
will give him the same chance for life he 
Darto. He shall have a boat in the open seas, 
and we will be kinder than he was, for he shall 
have bread and water for two days.” 

“But will the law of the country allow it?” I 
cried, aghast at their statement. 

““Monsieur, the laws do not interfere much with 
us. We are peaceable, quiet folks. We seldom 
fight or quarrel, and never steal, but most of us 
are Sicilians, and Sicilians do not call in the law 
when it is a question of retribution, or a vendctta. 
Besides, who would prosecute us? You, mon- 
sieur, are not an informer.” 

If I wasn’t, I knew I ought to be in this case; 
but I was bewildered by the man’s cool, quiet 
manner of contemplating such a cruel act. I 
thought it would be time enough to interfere, how- 
ever, if it should prove that the wretched criminal 
was really to be turned adrift. 

Thinking over this when the man left me, I did 
not at first notice that some one had taken the 
other end of the bench on which I sat. When I 
looked up, I saw it was a very queer some one. 
An old, old wrinkled man, with two wooden legs, 
—a mere “torso” of a man, whom I instantly sur- 
mised must be the Pére Lacoste, who “had been 
blowed to pieces by de cannon.” 

I addressed him in French : 

“You must find it hard work getting down here, 
mon pere.” 

“Ah, yes, mossieu. It has been years since I 
have gone so far from my cabin, but the boys are 
good to me; they would help me here every day if 
I wanted to come. I could not stay within, ah, 
mossien! No, how could I! I sleep not, I eat 
not, thinking of my good little friend, drifting, 
drifting to his death. He is young, he is strong, 
and starvation does not end people in a hurry. 
Ah, mossieu, to die for me too,—poor, miserable, 
useless old wretch !” 
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“Why insist upon his death?” Lasked. ‘The 
others seem to think he may have been picked up.” 

“That is one chance in fifty, mossieu. Old peo- 
ple are not hopeful, they have gone through so 
much misery. He had not even a crumb of bread 
or a drop of water in his boat. I sometimes feel 
as if I would crawl down to some skiff, turn it 
loose, and drift out with the tide, and be done with 
it all. Life is so hard to me,—and now he is gone !” 

He turned his dim, wistful eyes seaward, and 
was silent for a long time. 

‘‘Here comes the Heroine, pere,” I said, as the 
little weekly steamer came puffing into port. I 
wanted to disturb the poor old fellow’s sad reverie 
by awakening some other interest. 

As the boat landed not far from where we were 
sitting, the usual crowd had collected at the wharf. 
All at once, a loud shout, taken up by a score of 
voices at once, rose in the air. A man running at 
full speed came towards us, waving his hat, and 
shouting at the top of his lungs,— 

“He’s found, Pere Lacoste!—our Darto is on 
the boat! I’m going to tell his father!” and he 
was off like a shot. 

I heard the old man groan, but carried away by 
the general excitement, I forgot him, and hurried 
towards the crowd. 

Yes, there he was, very pale, and so weak that 
he was leaning on one of the men; but he was 
Darto, for all that, smiling through the tears 
which ran down his cheeks. A crowd was at his 
heels, questioning, exclaiming, congratulating, in 
one breath. 

He recognized me with a nod and a smile, but 
did not pause. His father was the first considera- 
tion. 

“Just say one word to poor old Pere Lacoste!” 
one of the men cried. “He has grieved so for 
you. See, he is so overcome he cannot raise his 
head even to look.” 

Overcome he certainly was; but as the crowd 
drew nearer, we saw with awe that a mightier 
monarch than human joy had bent his head and 
silenced his lips. Death had come to him gently 
and pleasantly, for a smile was on his face. 

I must hasten to the end. Darto’s story was 
that, when he awoke that terrible morning, he had 
drifted far out of sight of land. He realized in- 
stantly the terrors of his situation, but his only 
hope was that he might drift into the course of 
some passing vessel. 

He was picked up by a Galveston schooner, ap-" 
parently dying, but care was lavished on him un- 
til by slow degrees he came back to life. As soon 
as the schooner reached port, he found out that 
the Heroine was to set off for Biloxi in a couple 
of days, and as he was well known to the officers 
and crew, he had no trouble in getting his passage. 

“Did you think it an accident, or did you know 
you had been cut loose, Darto?” I asked, several 
days after his return. 

“Of course I knew the rope had been cut. It 
was hanging to the boat, and I saw it had been 
cut. I knew that nobody but Bill had done it.” 

“Were you very angry with him ?” 

“At first, yes. I was furious as a wild animal, 
and if I could have got to him, I am afraid I 
should have tried to kill him. Then, somehow, I 
torgot all about him. It seemed death was com- 
ing so fast that I couldn’t think of anything else. 
Then I suffered so much that I didn’t care how 
soon it came. See how I bit and tore at my arm 
to get a little blood to moisten my tongue!” 

I turned with a shudder from the torn flesh. 
The poor little fisher-boy had had a cruel experi- 
ence. 

—~<@oo—____——_ 
For the Companion. 


SETTING AN ELG-LED. 
By Angus Macrae. 


In the fall of the fourth year after we settled in Min- 
nesota, which was in 1878, a singular affair occurred, 
for which my two brothers and myself were much cen- 
sured by some of the neighboring settlers. 

The little flock of “south-downs” with which we had 
begun our sheep-farming had so increased from that 
season’s lambs and from some additions we had pur- 
chased, that it became necessary to divide them into 
two flocks. 

It is thought that sheep thrive better when not more 
than forty or fifty are kept together; and this, at least, 
has been our experience. 

A division was therefore made, and the second flock 
Was taken to a new pasture on a tract of high ground, to 
the northwest of our old farm, and bordering an exten- 
sive belt of forest, known as “the big timber.” 

My brother Malcolm took this flock in charge; and in 
conformity with the law, he built a small log house near 
the sheep-pen, and entered his intentions to “*home- 
stead” the land, so as in time to have a farm of his own. 

Often, after that, we would not see him for two or 
three days atatime. There being as yet no fences, he 
had to watch his flock; and, besides, he had to cut and 
stack hay enough to carry the sheep through the win- 
ter. As, in Minnesota, sheep must be fed from five 
to six months, this last was no small matter. 

But while harvesting our oats, Malcolm worked with 
us on the old farm, having as yet no tillage on his new 
tract. We had eighteen acres in oats; and, in fact, we 
had little else, in the way of grain crops; for oats were 
better than any other grain for sheep; and as for our- 
selves, we still retained our old country fondness for 
oatmeal. 

Oat harvest held with us through August and Sep- 
tember. Malcolm would work with us for a few hours 
at a time, then go back over the hills to look at his flock. 
He had twenty old ewes and twenty-nine plump lambs, 
now grown almost as large as the sheep. Thus far he 
had not lost a single lamb. Every night he carefully 
folded his flock in a pen, or yard, enclosed with high, 
strong pales, set closely together, 





But one afternoon, toward the end of our oat harvest, 


that a lamb was missing. 


whatever. 

We concluded that the lamb had been either caught 
by a wild animal or stolen by some person; for some of 
the neighboring settlers, I am sorry to say, did not 
bear the highest character for honesty. 

A week or ten days later, another lamb was taken. 
It disappeared, Malcolm thought, while he was prepar- 


in plain sight out near the edge of the timber, not more 
than a hundred rodsaway. After that, he did notallow 
the sheep to be from under his eyes for a minute even, 
when out of the fold. If he had food to prepare, or 
wished to come down to the farm, he put the flock in 
the pen. 

Yet within less than a fortnight, a third lamb was 
taken. It was taken from the fold, during the night. 
When Malcolm first looked out in the morning, he saw 
that the gate was open, and a part of the flock was out 
feeding around it. The gate had been fastened by a 
large button, and Malcolm thought it might have got 
open accidentally ; but 6n counting the lambs, another 
was found to have disappeared. . ‘ 

My brother was greatly troubled and excited over 
this last loss, and the more because no track or trace of 
the strange marauder could be found. That day he 
procured a padlock for the gate, drove the pales deeper 
with a sledge, and put in fresh ones, making the pen 
doubly strong; and as my brother Lachlan and myself 
had as much as we could well attend to, to watch the 
fold at home, Malcolm made a bargain with a lad named 
Orrick Thorsen, the son of one of our Swedish neigh. 
bors, to stay with him nights, to watch the pen by 
turns. They hada gun, and each 
watched three hours at a time. 


For a week neither of them saw or heard anything 
suspicious; but then (it was now late in October) there 
came on a severe cold south-east rain, which lasted for 
three days. The nights were very foggy and dark; 
and it may be that Orrick was not so vigilant as he 
should have been; for on one of these wet, dark nights, 
the fold was broken into and a fourth lamb taken. 

No noise was heard in the night; but in the morning 
four of the pales were found to have been torn up from 
the ground; which upon that side was but a bed of 
mud from the drenching rain. 

The boys at once looked for tracks, and were not dis- 
appointed. All about the breach in the pales were nu- 
merous tracks,—but such tracks! They were larger 
than those of a horse or an ox, which, however, they to 
a certain extent resembled. Orrick at once pronounced 
them to be the tracks of an animal known in Norway 
and Sweden as an “elg,”’ a very large species of deer. 

Jim Smithers, a settler from Missouri, who came up 
to look at the foot-prints, said they were moose tracks. 
If they had been horse tracks, we should have sup- 
posed the thief was on horseback; but they clearly 
were not; and it was hardly to be presumed that any 
thief would have come on the back of a moose. 

The tracks had come from out toward the “big tim- 
ber,” and we traced them back to it—to a point where 
several years previously some lumbermen had a winter 
road for sledding out oak, but which was now much 
bush-grown. . 

Along this old trail, the great foot-marks of the ani- 
mal were here and there visible for half a mile; but at 
length we lost them; and though we followed the old 
road for along distance, and hunted in the woods all 
that day in the rain, nothing further was discovered. 

Either that day or the next, Orrick Thorsen, of 
whom I have spoken, proposed setting an ‘‘elg-led” 
for the marauder. 

An elg-led is a device employed in northern Sweden 
for spearing the “elg.” Orrick knew how these traps 
were made, and he pointed out a spot by the old winter 
road, through the timber, which he declared was just 
the place for an elg-led. It was where a lot of little 
low, bushy firs skirted the trail. 

Malcolm agreed to the proposal, and the next fore- 
noon he, Lachlan, Orrick and myself took a crowbar, 
axes and other tools and went up to the timber and 
constructed one of these traps. 

As I do not suppose that American readers have any 
idea what an elg-led is like, I will give a full descrip- 
tion of the one we set. 

First we planted a stout ash post firmly in the ground, 
seven or eight feet to one side of the path along the old 
road, and where it stood hidden in the firs. 

This post we sawed Off at exactly four feet above the 
ground. Six feet farther back in the thicket, we set 





another post of the same height, 
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ing his dinner in his little cot, and while the flock was | 


On the tops of these two posts we pinned a thick fir 


one of his finest lambs disappeared. On calling the pole, like a hand-rail on a bridge, having both the top 
flock down to the fold, at sunset, Malcolm discovered | and lower side hewn flat. 


The top side of it was then 


He spent the whole of the | dug out like a spout, to make a groove, or furrow, for 
next day searching for it, but could get no trace of it | the spear, or big arrow. 


Then, at right angles to these first two posts and ar- 
| row-spout, we set two other posts, five feet high and 
three or four feet apart. 
A tough ironwood sapling was next cut for the spring- 
pole, and the butt end of it made fast with strong withes 
| to the second set of posts, in such a manner that when 
bent back and let go, the top end of it would sweep 
along the arrow-spout with great force. It took the 
strength of all four of us together to bend it back to 
| the far end of the arrow-spout, where a little wooden 
' button, playing on a piv®, was arranged to catch and 
hold it back. 
To the heel of this little button, or trigger, was at- 
tached a strong blackened line, extending out through 
| the thick fir boughs and across the old road to a peg in 
| the ground on the other side. Where this trip-line 
} crossed the path, it was not over six or eight inches 
from the ground, and so hidden by the weeds that a 
passer-by would hardly have noticed it, even by day- 
light. 

The arrow, or spear, was a stout, straight stick of 
ironwood, three feet and a half long, green, and would 
have weighed nearly ten pounds. Whatto put on it 
for a point was a subject we pondered for some time, 
there being no blacksmith near us who might have 
forged a spear-head to fit it. 

At length Lachlan thought of a bayonet, which a de- 
serter from a company of Government troops, stationed 
at one of the frontier forts farther to the north, had left 
| at our house along with his knapsack and belt the pre- 

vious spring. The fellow had passed the night with us, 
| but departed very early in the morning, leaving his ac- 








coutrements and blue coat behind, and 
taking—by mistake no doubt—my bro- 
ther Malcolm's home-spun frock and 
overalls. 

We broke off the handle of the bayonet, and straight- 
ening out the shank, inserted it as a lance-point in the 
head of our big arrow. It made a most formidable shaft. 

We were all that day rigging the elg-led. The sun 
had set by the time we had it in trim and were ready 
to leave it. 

That evening Lachlan called at the Smithers’, and 
without telling them in so many words of the elg-led, 
he said most emphatically that it would not be safe for 
any one to go hunting in the big timber for a time, at 
least, and that none of the family should go. He would 
tell them the reason ina few days, A week passed, 
and the trap was not sprung. Orrick changed the 
spring-pole every second day. He and Malcolm watched 
the fold, as usual, each night. 

During the afternoon of the 9th of November, another 
heavy rain set in. It was so cold as to be almost sleet, 
and the wind from the east drove it fiercely. Malcolm 
and Orrick went out at tifhes during the night, but did 
not try to remain out of doors in such a gale. 

Yet some time during the latter part of the night, in 
the midst of this terrific storm, the fold was broken 
into again and a fifth lamb taken. 

The first the boys knew of it, however, was at day- 
light, when a lamb, hamstrung and with a leather cord 
hanging to its fore legs, was seen by them coming from 
out toward the big timber, leaping awkwardly along, 
drenched with rain and mud. 

Upon that they both ran out and found that the pen 
had been entered, as before, by tearing out three or 
four poles. There were numerous moose tracks in the 
mud; and as before, these led out toward the timber. 

Neither Orrick nor my brother knew what to make 
of it; but they took their guns and followed the tracks 
into the timber, along the old road. Here they lost the 
trail. 

But they kept on to where they had set the elg-led; 
and there, flat in the path, amidst the wet, tangled 
fire-weeds, lay an Indian! He was dead. The heavy 
arrow had killed him. 

Horrified at the spectacle, and at what they had done 
to bring about such a tragedy, both the boys came run- 
ning down to the farm. The neighbors were notified, 
and a party of ten or twelve went back with them. 

Smithers’ folks knew the Indian by sight; he had 
often called at their place, and his home—if such it 
could be termed—was with a half-breed Canadian fam- 
ily, living four or five miles off. This family probably 
shared the stolen mutton with him. 

There was, of course, no doubt that this Indian w: 
the thief. He had wool between his fingers as he lay 
there. The most conclusive evidence, however, was in 
a pair of muddy moccasins with the hoofs of a moose 
attached to their soles, which he had slung across his 
back along with his gun. 


This at once cleared up the mystery of the tracks. 
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ins he had already, after en- 
tering the timber, changed for a pair of snow-shoes, 
which he had on when we found him. The snow-shoes 
left no track in the path. It was a wily trick. 

Apparently he had had the lamb on his shoulder 
when he was struck by the arrow. When he fell, the 
poor creature had scrambled up and run home. 

There were no more lambs stolen; butas I have said, 
some of the settlers blamed us for setting the elg-led. 
Others, however, said that we did just right. And as 
we had not set it for a man, but for an animal, our in 
tentions were not wrong. 
sorry it was set. 


Atany rate, Iam now very 


Whatever may be the circumstances, there is some- 
thing hopelessly sad in the thought of having destroyed 
the life of any human being. Such a remembrance no 
one should have, and most persons would make the 
greatest sacrifice to avoid. 
+e —— 

THE MORNING WORLD. 
{By the author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” ] 





He comes down from Youth's mountain-top; 
Before him Manhood’s glittering plain 
Lies stretched :-—vales, hamlets, towers and towns, 
Huge cities, dim and silent downs, 
Wide unreaped fields of shining grain. 
All seems a landscape ftuir as near; 
So easy to be crossed and won! 
No mist the distant ocean hides, 
And overheard majestic ri 
The wondrous, never-setting sun, 





des 


Gaze on, gaze on, thou eager boy, 
‘or earth is lovely, life is grand; 
Yet from the boundary of the plain 
Thy faded eyes may turn again 
Wistfully to the morning-land. 


How lovely then o’er wastes of toil 

That long-left mountain-height appears! 
How soft the lights and shadows glide; 
How the rough places, glorified, 

Transcend whole leagues of level years! 
And standing by the sea of Death, 

ith anchor weighed and sails unturled, 

Blessed the man b re whose eyes 
The very hills of dise : 

Glow, colored like his morning world, 

~@> 






For the Companion, 
LAWN TENNIS. 

Lawn tennis is a valuable acquisition to our liat of out- 
door games. It requires but two or three, and at the 
most, no more than four players, and only a few square 
yards of level ground; while base-ball, foot-ball, erick- 
et and lacrosse each requires a greater number of play- 
ers than it is always convenient to assemble at short 
notice, and also a much larger piece of ground. 
| For several hundred years the game of tennis has 
been played in France and England, but recently rack- 
ets has partly taken its place, being more simple and 
less expensive. Both, as formerly played, required a 
building made expressly for them, and the services of a 
marker, or professional teacher. 

Seven or eight years since, a racket-player in England 
conceived the idea of a game in as close imitation of 
rackets as was possible, to be played on the lawn. It 
was first played with a high net and a very light ball. 
By degrees changes have been introduced into the game, 
adopting more nearly the rules of the indoor game of 
tennis. The weight of the ball has been gradually in- 
creased, and the height of the net correspondingly low- 
ered, until the result is our modern lawn tennis. 

Lawn tennis can be played on any hard and smooth 
surface, though the superiority of turf seems to be be- 
yond question. It is more inviting to the eye and to 
the foot, and the grass gives a better hold to the ball 
than any other surface. 

A grass court should be made of the finest sod, free 
from coarse grasses and from clover, and it should be 
as level as possible. 

The boundary lines of the tennis court are usually 
painted on the grass with a mixture of whiting, or 
lime, and water. They can also be made by pinning 
down strips of cotton cloth or canvas, with wire sta- 
ples. Whiting is the best, as it does not injure the 
grass and is easily renewed, : 

The net should be white, as it is difficult to see a col 
ored one at dusk. The upper part may be bound with 
white cotton cloth about two inches wide, so as to show 
the top of the net distinctly. The net should be made 
of fine twine, that the view through it may not be ob 
scured. 

At the middle of the net a light iron rod should be 
placed in the ground to support the top at the right 
height and to keep it steady when the wind blows. 
The net should be four feet in height at the poles and 
three feet in the middle. 

The rackets should weigh from thirteen to sixteen 
ounces. A heavy racket enables the player to strike 
hard and quickly without exerting the force which is 
required to usea lightone. The greater the exertion 
of hitting, the less likely is the stroke to be accurate. 

A racket cannot be strung too tightly. The three or 
four lower cross-strings are carried around the main- 
strings, giving a smooth surface on one side and a rough 
one on the other. Running the finger sharply across 
the bottom of the racket will readily show this differ- 
ence in the sides. 

The ball should weigh not less than one and seven- 
eighths ounces, nor more than two ounces, and should 
measure between two and one-half and two and nine- 
sixteenths inches in diameter. In this country one finds 
all kinds of balls in use,—large and small, light and 
heavy. It is most desirable to have a ball of standard 
size and weight, else one will find himself helpless un- 
less he plays on his own ground. 

The court is a rectangle, seventy-cight feet long. If 
intended for two players only, it is twenty-seven feet 
wide; if for three or four players, it is thirty-six feet 
wide. Itis a good plan to lay out one court inside of 
another and to use the inner side lines for single-handed 
games, and the outer for three and four-handed games. 

Across the middle of the court is placed the net, 
| twenty-one feet from it on each side, and parallel with 
it are drawn the “service lines.” A line is then drawn 
through the net from the middle of one service line to 
the middle of the other, dividing the front part of each 
court into two, called respectively the right and left ser- 
vice courts, because into them the first ball, or “ser- 
vice,” must be played. 

To begin the game, the players toss for the choice of 
sides and service. The server then stands in the right 
side of this court, with one foot behind on the base- 
line, and serves the ball over the net into the service 
court diagonally opposite to him. If the ball does not 


strike in that court, it isa “fault,” and he must try 
again, 
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Should he make two faults in succession, he | retire to the back part of his court, ready to move 

Should the ball strike in the right | in any direction. 

court, the “striker-out” returns it into any part of When your adversary has won the attack, all 

the server's court; and so on until one orthe other | that can be done is to try to return the ball far 

fails to drop the ball in his opponent’s court, when | back in his court, and to maintain the struggle, 

The first ball, or ‘‘ser- | until a chance offers to attack in your turn. 

vice,” can be returned on the first bounce only;| In the forehanded game, it is usual for one 
player to stand at the net, and his partner in 

~ | the back part of the court. The one at the net 


loses a point. 


that player loses a point. 





_ 





any other ball can be played on either the first | stands well to one side, and should stop all low 
y and hard balls going into that half of the court. 


bounce or “fly.” 

When the first point has been won or lost, the ‘eae 
server stands at the left of his court and serves di- |other half of the court, his partner must take 
agonally into the left-hand service court, and so | Care of. 





~ ~@> 
on alternately until the game is over. In the next | NOT YET 
game the other player serves. | — ee ; nein 
i . : ? yet, rend! yet; 
The game consists of four points, each called The patient stars ye 


Lean from their lattices, content to wait. 
All is illusion till the morning bars 
Slip from the levels of the Eastern gate. 
Night is too young, O friend! day Is too near; 
Wait for the day that maketh all things clear— 
Not yet, O friend! not yet. 


fifteen,—tifteen, thirty, forty-five, and game. 


‘Tennis is played by the set; i e¢., the best six of 





eleven games. Whoever first wins six games wins | 
the set. At the end of a set the players change 
courts, and the one who was striker-out in the 
last game of the last set serves in the first game | 
of the next set. | THE GREEKS. 
A and B playing} “Greece Proper” gained its independence through 
against C and D, A serves first, next C, then B,| the aid of the Great Powers of Europe. They 
and last D. In the three-handed game, the single | foreed Turkey to admit the success of the Greek 
player serves in every alternate game. | Revolution of 1821—9. But the Greeks of Mace- 
‘To play well, one must hold the racket proper- | donia, Thessaly and Thrace, though they shared 
ly, and this is one of the most difficult points to| in the national struggle, did not gain their free- 
learn. The hand is not shut tight around the | dom. They are, however, biding theirtime. “Im- 
handle, as with a base-ball bat. The right-hand prove and wait patiently,” is the motto of these 
upper corner of the handle, with the smooth side | unwilling subjects of Turkey. 


BReT HARTE. 
+> -———— 


In the four-handed game, 


up, is placed directly in the notch between the } 
thimb and the forefinger, and the first two fingers, | 


The humblest Greek peasant thinks there may 
be a glorious future to his race, if only it, instead 
instead of being clasped around the handle, are | of the Slav, is permitted to dominate South-East- 
carried a litthe way up it and slightly separated. | ern Europe. This is his solution of the Eastern 

Strokes are of four kinds,—the cut, twist, toss | Question. 
and «rive. He, therefore, encourages his children to leave 

The cut is the most difficult and effective stroke | the paternal hut and. seek their fortunes in every 
in tennis. Its object is to prevent the ball from 
rising after it has struck the 


nook and corner of Turkey. One instance will 
rround. <A heavily show how this encouragement works. 
cut ball will literally slide along the ground. The | A Greek peasant, who owned a small farm, had 
eut is a stroke that requires great practice. | cient children. The eldest remained at home to 
A twist is imparted to the ball by bringing the | assist him in working the farm. Two were too 
racket sharply around it from behind to one side, | young to leave their mother. But the other five, 
causing the ball to bounce off out of the straight | one a girl, sought employment in a distant town. 
line. 
The toss consists in hitting the ball underneath 
and tossing it over the net. 











The girl and one of the boys took service with 
the family of an English consul. A second boy 
It is used only when | a»prenticed himself to a photographer; another 
a player can hit the ball in no other way. | became a painter of church pictures, and the 

The drive is the stroke for a beginner to culti- | tourth, a cigarette-maker. 

It is a plain, hard hit, foreing the ball al-| ‘Their wages were small, but they clubbed their 
most horizontally into the extreme back part of | savings together. Aftera time, they sent for their 
It is always a good stroke | younger brother to come to the town and be edu- 
because it is difficult to return. } cated in its high school. In six years, the two 

The ball may be met at three different times : servants learned to speak English and to discharge 

on the first bounce stroke; on the fly, whieh is | their duties perfectly. 


vate. 


the opposite court. 


The apprentices set up for 
called “volleying;” or it may be “half-volleyed,” | themselves, and the school-boy became one of the 
or struck just as it begins to rise after bounc- 
Ws. | 

rhe simplest form of the volley is made by hold- 
ing the racket up, so as to let the ball meet it 
squuurely. 


best scholars in the school. 

This reads like a description of Yankee getting 
on in the world. In fact, the Greeks are the Yan- 
Greek doctors, lawyers, school- 
This is the most effectual method of | masters, petty tradesmen, merchants, mechanics 
returning switt balls when near the net. }and musicians are to be found all over the Em- 

The half-volley is made by allowing the ball to | pire. 
bounce, and striking with the racket well open 
Just where it will begin to rise. 


kees of Turkey. 


The Greek peasant reads in his turn the one or 
| two Greek newspapers which make the round of a 
It cannot be too much insisted on that a player) village, the history of Greece, the biographies 
should always be just moving, so that no time | of its illustrious men,—his ancestors, he proudly 
Ilis eye | calls them,—and national songs from his staple 
should never leave his opponent's racket till the | literature. 
ball has been hit. 


may be lost when he sees where to go. 


He is interested in politics and, like his classic 
One of the great secrets of success in tennis is to | ancestors, is self-confident and fluent in speech 
gain the attack, and this can only be done by a} An incident will illustrate his freedom from bash- 
good service, if serving, or a good first stroke if| fulness and natural volubility. 
starting out. | One day, a party of Bashi-bazourks entered a 
he service is the most important stroke in the | Greek village and, as usual, robbed and abused 
A great many points can be won at once | the peasants. The next day, fifty peasants came 
by a good service, and a great many more after a! ina body to complain to the authorities. In or- 
the service has placed one’s | der to secure moral support they appealed to the 
julversary at a disadvantage. An easy service ex- | foreign consuls. 
actly reverses the state of affairs. One of the consuls ordered the party to be 
Phe service may be of three kinds :—the simple 


grille. 


few strokes, because 


shown into his dining-room. As he entered, a 
toss, used only by those who cay get the ball into | peasant stepped forward and gave an account of 
the proper court in no other way; the twist ser- 
vice, given either forehanded or backhanded ; and 
the overhand service, which is much the strongest 


the affair. Such was the purity of his Greek and 
the force of his eloquence, that the consul, think- 
ing him a lawyer in disguise, told him to stand 
of the three, but is likewise the most difficult to aside and let another tell the story. 

Still the over- Each peasant looked at the other. Their ex- 
hand is a service that every one should try to ac-| pression said, “We can all tell the tale equally 
well, but had not T better begin ?” 


learn and to give with certainty. 


quire, as when well delivered it is almost irresisti- 
ble. | ‘The traveller who mingles with these peasants 
After returning the service, a player should | will frequently hear them talking of how the peo- 


All balls tossed over his head, or played into the | 


| ple of Greece Proper were once subject to Turkey. 
| ‘They are our elder brothers,” they say, “who 
have stepped into their inheritance before us. 
| There is a Just God for us as well.” 
| It may be that the Greek will in time practically 
| solve the Eastern Question by his quick intellect 
| and fine mettle—and that the worfd will see Hel- 
| lenes not unworthy of their great ancestors. 
| Old nations have seldom revived and repeated 
the triumphs of their early history. A long pe- 
riod of decay seems to be their fate, and this in 
some cases has led to their extinction. It is be- 
lieved that the Hebrew nation will again be united, 
and that the old nations on the Nile may have a 
noble future, but in Greece alone do we find the 
heroic ambition of the past struggling to emulate 
the deeds of the early heroes and to readjust the 
boundaries of ancient times. 
+o a 
For the Companion. 
THE POET'S FANCY. 
Lightfooted Tris, playing round the vessel, 
Born of the sunshine and the flying spray, 
When the long sullen billows roll and wrestle, 
Leaping in airy dance along the way! 


Fair fleeting splendor, delicately glowing, . 
Wi i y spanning the cold wave, 





ry waste wild winds are blowing, 
And wild with clamorous voice the waters rave. 


So springs the poet's fancy, many-tinted, 
Along the ocean where life’s voyager goes, 
Let but a wandering ray of light be hinted, 
Beauty takes shape and like a rainbow glows, 





So his sweet thought takes shape, leaps up and gladdens 

And warms with rainbow gleams the wintry day, 

And when life’s cold winds chill and darkness saddens, 

Spans with an arch of joy the dreary way. 

CELIA THAXTER, 
emnnsnes +~@> -_ 
GUITEAU AND HIS CLASS. 

The attempted murder of President Garfield has 
forced into public notice one of the most peculiar 
and distinctive classes in American social life, 
Guiteau being a very fair representative of it. 

It is a class which is found hanging on to every 
community among us, like a rank fungous growth. 
It is made up of men who are partially educated, 
who have much shrewdness, a genius for petty 
trickery, measureless effrontery, and usually, a 
certain sparkle of imagination which gives them a 
morbid delight in dramatic effects. 

The general peculiarity about them is, however, 
that they have no trade or profession. They “live 
by their wits.” 

In the lowest class they are professional beggars. 
In the upper, they take places as “dead-beats,” 
quack doctors, divorce agents, or even unlicensed 
preachers. They write books on doubtful sub- 
jects. They exhort forimaginary charities. They 
crowd the outer offices of journalism, trying by 
turn this or that trick or shift to keep the wolf 
| from the unclean door, always pandering to vic- 
{ious tastes in other men, or imposing upon their 
charity. 

Guiteau’s pretentious description of himself as 
“lawyer, theologian and philosopher” would suit 
hundreds of his shabby colleagues. They pretend 
to all knowledge, while they are really illiterate 
Not one of them ever did a year’s honest work in 
his life, or drew a dollar of wages honestly earned. 
More than all, they are incessant office-seckers. 
They say the world owes them a living, and the 
country must pay it. 

They are seldom found in our jails or peniten- 
tiaries. They have a taste for the amenities, the 
refinements, the conservatism of society, and turn 
a cold shoulder on actual crime. There are, we 
are sorry to say, generally honest, hard-working 
fathers or mothers, brothers or sisters, who 
drudge hard to support these idle, blood-sucking, 
human vampires. 

Very often such men become insane. Idleness, 
trickery and morbid passions are so many cankers 
which eat their way into a sound brain. If Gui- 
teau is adjudged insane, there is little doubt that 
his idle, unclean life was the cause, not the result, 
of his insanity. 

This class of men are almost peculiar to Ameri- 
can social life. It is difficult for a man with a 
trade or profession to earn his living in Europe, 
but without either it is impossible, unless he de- 
scends into actual crime. Whatever may be Gui- 
tean’s fate, he has given to his class a prominent 
place in our history. 

That the class exists at all is perhaps due chiefly 
to fathers who permit their sons to enter the world 
without a definite trade or profession, or a settled 
meral basis. Sometimes the father, being a rich 
man, supports the son in idleness out of blind af- 
fection. The money may disappear, but it is cer- 
tain that the boy who begins life as a parasite will 
end it as a parasite. 






=< “ +~@> — 
OLD BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 

What do the readers of the Companion do with 
their papers, magazines, or story-books which 
they have outgrown? Usually, we are afraid, 
the papers are torn up, and the magazines and 
books, after pretty hard usage, lie covered with 
dust and forgotten on the top shelves of closets. 
We would suggest one or two ways of disposing 
of them better than these. 

There are, first, the hospitals. Let any of our 
| readers imagine himself lying sick on a pallet in a 
| great clean bare ward, with nothing to look at but 





|rows of other pallets and other sick people, and | 


no person to talk to but, once or twice a day, a 
doctor and nurse, who have probably fifty other 
patients to care for. 
Let him think, too, that sick man in the hospi- 
tal has few cheery thoughts to sustain him. There 
is his business neglected, or a family, perhaps, in 
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want. In such a case, what a priceless gift would 
be the newspaper or old magazine, that would 
draw his mind away from his own misery and 
fears. 

A lady, Gertrude Pell, herself long an invalid, 
founded the charity in New York which collects 
reading matter and distributes it to the hospitals. 
Last year the papers averaged four hundred and 
the packages of magazines, etc., eighty-five, daily. 
One hundred and thirty-five different institutions 
received these, and thousands of sick children and 
adults were cheered and comforted by what would 
otherwise have been worthless torn paper. 

Another place to which books and magazines 
can be sent with good effect is to the life-saving 
stations, on the coast, where for six months the 
crew keep their lonely watch in the storm and 
cold, outside of any influence from churches or 
social life. Packages for this purpose should be 
sent to the general superintendent of the service, 
Sumner I. Kimball, in Washington, D. C. 

But nowhere, perhaps, will the juvenile maga- 
zines, the Companions, the story-hbooks and illus- 
|trated papers which belong to the children of a 

household, be welcomed with as keen delight as 
| by the little Indian boys and girls in the mission- 
ary schools of the reservations. 

These schools are very poor, and many of the 

children who come to them have absolutely never 

| seen a picture of any kind. An old magazine sent 
| to one of them was used by the teacher a year; 
the reward of good lessons being permission to 
look at the pictures and hear their explanation. 

Any of the children who read the Companion 
can obtain the address of an Indian missionary 
from their pastor, and at the cost of a few cents’ 
postage, they can give boundless pleasure toa 
whole school. 





a cca 
ABUSE OF PUBLIC MEN. 

The people of free countries ought to be particularly 
considerate of the reputation of public men who are 
faithful to their trusts. Such men are the people’s ser- 
vants, whom they have chosen, and who are doing their 
work. If these men go astray or prove incompetent, 
the dishonor rests upon those who chose them, and it is 
|. certain that the people must defray the cost of their 
misdeeds. 





In private life a man is not respected who abuses his 
clerks, and has no regard for their reputations or their 
characters. We say that he is a scurvy fellow; that he 
lacks some of the qualities that are essential in a good 
business man. We are not surprised when his clerks 
prove unfaithful, or he proves unsuccessful, through 
poor judgment in his business undertakings. 

The same principle, in a degree, applies to public 
men. We who selected them, who pay them, who are 
responsible for them, are bound to give them the fairest 
chance to do well. We are foolish if we do not. We 





j are like » man who should pay a large sum for a horse, 


and then give him unhealthy food, or lame his fore-feet. 

Next to the man who ill-treats a woman, we despise 
the American citizen who treats a public man with per- 
sonal disrespect, for mere party reasons. Why do we 
so universally abhor a man who abuses a woman? Be- 
cause a man is physically stronger than a woman, and, 
ordinarily, she cannot defend herself. 

No more can a president, or a cabinet minister, or 
most public officials. Etiquette commonly closes their 
mouths against the most brutal calumny. They stand 
as public targets, open to the shot of every passer-by 
who has malice in his heart. 

Mind, we are now speaking of personal abuse only. 
Let there be the frankest and strongest criticism of pub- 
liz men as public men. If their measures are unwise 
or ill-timed, let the fact be stated with all needful em- 
phasis and iteration. If there is good reason for think- 
ing them corrupt, their conduct should be probed and 
investigated. But while a public man is apparently 
trying conscientiously to do his duty, every good citi- 
zen should regard- an abusive personal attack upon him 
as an offence against himself. 

Upon this point we will relate two small anecdotes. 
We noticed awhile ago upon a friend’s table, in a dis- 
tant city, a copy of the weekly edition of the London 
Times. Seeing our look of curiosity, he said,— 

“Yes, I take the Times. I prefer to get my news 
now by way of London. I can afford to take only one 
newspaper, and in this one I have my news without 
any ‘personalities.’ ”” 

Our other incident also occurred in a Western city. 
A gentleman retired from business was asked to be- 
come a candidate for election to Congress. Tis reply, 
in substance, was this: 

“No, gentlemen. You know how our public men 
are abused, and why they areabused. Now, if 1 should 
accept your nomination, I might stand the abuse my- 
self; but I do not want my children to read every 
morning in the papers that their father is a scoundrel 
or a fool.” 

4e _— 
IMMODESTY. 

A story was told, not long since, in the Pittsburgh 
journals, of a girl from the country, who came to town 
to earn a living for herself and an invalid sister; and 
finding that men could usually earn better wages than 
women, cut her hair, disguised herself as a boy, and for 
six years was employed as clerk by a large manufactur- 
ing firm. 

All experience and observation show that even ina 
case of need like this, such a measure was not simply 





| unwise and dangerous, but was really unnecessary. 
The capacity for work which this young woman evi 
dently possessed would have found full remuneration 
| without recourse to deceit. Further than this, a woman 
who adopts, in any degree, the costume, manners or 
habits ofa man, invariably loses much and gains nothing. 
But we do not propose to dwell upon this case, for 
which perhaps a slight apology might be found in the 
burden the poor girl had to carry; but to call attention 
to the endeavor among young girls who belong to well- 
to-do families, and live quiet and sheltered lives, who 
try to ape the dress and behavior of their brothers. 
Among the more vulgar ranks of so-called fashiona- 
ble society, this strange ambition is at its height. In 
some of its phases it is only ridiculous. When we see 
a pretty, delicate girl, who in soft, womanly garments 
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would be charming, literally swaggering down the 
street in a man’s tight-buttoned overcoat, high collar, 
cravat, short hair, and hat, as was frequently seen last 
winter, we can only smile, and pity her for her lack of 
discretion and good taste. 

But when the same girl at balls, tippling 
champagne with a male companion; or with no escort 
but some boy as giddy as herself, seated in the theatres 
listening to a burlesque or opera-bouffe which no true 
man could hear without outraged modesty, the case is 
altogether serious and tragic. 


we see 


We ask ourselves where the pure wives and Christian 
mothers of the next generation are tocome from. Is 
there between the habits of our 
daughters and the weakest class of vulgar young men? 


to be no difference 
~ +e 
WHAT A GENTLEMAN IS. 

“The essential characteristics of a gentleman,” says 
our American essayist Mr. Mathews, “are not an out- 
ward varnish or veneer, butinward qualities, developed 
in the heart.” 

The drover was a gentleman at heart, and in speech 
also, of whom this anecdote is told. He was driving 
cattle to market one day when the snow was deep, save 
on the highway. The drove compelled a lady to turn 
out of the road and tread in the deep snow. 

“Madam,” said the drover, taking off his hat, “if 
the cattle knew as well as I what they should do, you 
weuld not walk in the snow.” 

Charles Lamb tells a story of Joseph Paice, a London 
merchant, who reverenced womanhood in every form 
in which it came before him. 

“T have seen him,” writes the genial essayist, ‘stand 
bareheaded (smile, if you please), toa poor servant girl 
while she has been inquiring of him the way to some 
street, in such a posture of unforced civility as neither 
to embarrass her in the acceptance, or himself in the 
offer, of it. 

“T have seen him,” he continues, “tenderly escort a 
market-woman whom he had encountered in a shower, 
exalting his umbrella over her poor basket of fruit that 
it might receive no damage, with as much carefulness 
as if she had been a countess.” 

These anecdotes show what genuine politeness is. It 
is a kindly spirit which expresses itself kindly to all. 
Ofone who possesses it, the remark is never made, ‘‘He 
can be a gentleman when he pleases.” As Mr. Math- 
ews says,—and we wish the boys to memorize the say- 
ing,—‘He who can be a gentleman when he pleases, 
never pleases to be anything else.” 

a 
“STONEWALL” JACKSON. 

No Southern commander who fought in the Civil War 
was so warmly admired by Northern soldiers as “‘Stone- 
wall’ Jackson. He seemed even to them as one of the 
knights of romance, without fear and without reproach. 
The following sketch, furnished by a Virginian, illus- 
trates some of his peculiarities: 

“It was my privilege to know ‘Stonewall’ Jackson 
twenty-eight years ago, when he was a professor at the 
Virginia Military Institute. At that time, none of the 
students thought our country would ever be deluged in 
blood, or that our quiet, eccentric professor would be 
called to lay down his life in a ‘Lost Cause.’ 

“The cadets loved and honored him, though they of- 
ten laughed at his peculiarities. He was a firm believer 
in the efficacy of hydropathy, and amusing stories were 
told of his going to bed wrapped in wet sheets and 
swathed in blankets to relieve himself of a severe cold. 

“1 was at the ‘Reception’ given Prof. Jackson when 
he married his first wife, the lovely Ellie Junkin, then 
known as the author of several charming stories. She 
was fair as a lily. Clothed in her bridal robes, her 
graceful bearing and bright, intellectual face contrasted 
strongly with her tall, dark, reticent husband. 

‘*He was the most reserved and stately-looking of men. 
But his bride had found beneath the cold exterior a 
noble, loving heart. Her married life was short and 
filled with happy hours. 

“On her return from her bridal trip, she told an amus- 
ing anecdote of her husband’s ignorance of the materi- 
als worn by ladies. She lost her veil. As the day was 
warm and dusty, she wished to purchase another. The 
Professor proposed to get it for her, and was told to 
ask for a yard of green Lérége. 

“He left the stage at the first country store they 
passed, and brought back, much to her amusement and 
his, when he understood his mistake, a yard of green 
baize!” 

—_—_— a oe 
OLD SCOTTISH SERVANTS. 

A century ago, in many Scotch families of the better 
class, it was customary for servants to spend a life-time 
in the service of one family. 





As might be expected, 
such long associations often made the old servant pert, 
and, at times, insolent. Dean Ramsay 
amusing incidents of this effect. 

At a dinner-party, a Mrs. Murray, a neighbor, and a 
woman of a large estate, was among the guests. She 
was not, however, a favorite with Thomas, the old and 
spoiled servant of the family. During the dinner, the 
hostess noticed that her guest was looking for a salt- 
spoon. He paid 
no attention to the order, which was repeated in a per- 
emptory manner. ‘Last time Mrs. Murray dined here, 
we lost a salt-spoon,” replied the old man, coolly. 

An old coachman in a noble family became so trou- 
blesome that the lady gave him notice of dismissal. It 
was useless, for he promptly replied, ‘‘Na, na, my lady. 
I druve ye to your marriage, and I shall! stay to drive 
ye to your burial.” 

Yet spoilt though they were, these old servants 
would have died rather than any member of the family 
should suffer injury. They were like the man whom 
Gen. Cameron once rebuked for abusing Senator Tom 
Benton. 

‘He is my brother, sir,”’ retorted the man, “and I'll 
abuse him as much as I please. But I want you to un- 
derstand, sir, that I don’t allow any other man to do it.” 


gives some 


Thomas was told to pass her a spoon. 





—__<@>— 
NEGLECT OF SYMPATHY. 

Many aching hearts go uncomforted, because no one 
speaks the right word of help. The little girl was be- 
ginning life well, who in answering her mother’s inquir- 
ies about the day, said,— 

“Maggie came to school this morning, crying as if 
her heart would break. I didn’t know what to say, but 
sat down by her side, and put my arms around her 
peck, and pretty soon she stopped crying.” 





_THE _YOUTEH’ 


A loving word or act, or even look, may lighten 
heavy burdens. Alice Cary’s many friends must have 
read with great sadness the statement of her biographe 
that Alice often longed for words of sympathy, which 
were not spoken. 


She 







says, ‘Her friends drank tea at her table, they 


one of the noblest and sweetest of women. 


waxed eloquent in her parlor, they knew that Alice was | IMPORTANT TO STUDENTS OF MUSIC. 
They neve ¥, 


| dreamed that when the lights were out, and the brigh 


parlor closed, the woman sometimes sat down and wept 
for the word of encouragement that was not spoken, | 
for the little meed of appreciation that was not prof. 
fered, which could it have come trom those whose opin- 
ion she valued, would have been new life 
tion to her in her ceaseless toil.” 


and inspira 


+> 

COLLEGE INCIDENT. 
thoughtless, and often suffer their love éf 
fun to lead them into positive inhumanity. If they 
would reflect for a moment, the possible consequences, 
as this story shows, would keep them from mischief 
likely to make others mourn. It was told by Rev. G 
L. White. 


While I was in college, I was impressed very deeply 
by an incident illustrating the pathos of these facts, 
which need only to be known to be felt. I had observed 
a Newfoundland dog about the dormitories for : 

One cloudy afternoon, an old man came we 
the yard and inquired for the dog. The wilds 
saw a chance for a little diversion, and so the dog v 
allowed to look benignly down from the attic w indows 
upon his master. 

The old man trudged up the long flights of steps, but 
when he reached the room, he saw the dog playing leap- 
frog with the boys on the campus. 

Again he patiently descended, and the chase was 
kept up until the old man saw it was of no use. It af 
forded great sport for the thoughtless, but there were’ 
some among the scores looking on whose hearts an 
tongues protested. 

“Boys,” said the old man, “this looks like sport to 
you, but if you only understood the circumstances, 
you'd feel more like crying than laughing My wife 
and I had a little granddaughter a week ago, but she 
died last Saturday. 

“This dog was a great favorite with her. He staye 
in her room all through her sickness, and she woul 
stroke him with great tenderness when she was almost 
too feeble to raise her hand. 

“While she was dying she said, ‘Grandma, you'll 
keep Rover to remember me by, won’t you? Be good 
to Rover, and we’ll all meet in heaven;’ and now my 
wife is very lonesome without her little girl, and she 
wants the dog. 

“He ran away as soon as the little girl dicd,and Iq 
have been searching for him ever since. Will you al 
low me to take him home, for we have nobody to car 
for but the dog?” 

His voice choked, and tears started in many eyes. 
Quickly the dog was given up; a hat was passed and 
substantial tokens of the boys’ repentance were pre- 
sented the old man. 

He trudged away followed closely by his dog. 
never shall forget the scene. 


Boys are 











I 
— 
TOO LITERAL! 

The famous Dr. Johnson’s reports of parliamentary 
speeches were greatly liked by the flattered M. P’s. 
who got the credit of them. No one who heard the 
speeches would have recognized many of them, as 
printed in the scholar’s flowing and clegant diction. 
Only the few really eloquent men are put to disadvan- 
tage by comparison of their words in delivery with a, 


good writer’s full printed report of them; and the maA 


jority of speakers would do well not to complain of not 
being “exactly reported” by the newspapers. Here is 
a warning: 


The short-hand reporters of Sidney, 8. W., hav. 


N. 


ing been found fault with for their method of reporting | 


the speeches in the Legislative council, retaliated by 
giving the speech of one of the council exactly as it was 
spoken, as follows: 

“The reporters—ought not to—the reporters ought 
not to be the ones to judge of what is important—not to 


say what should be left out—but—the member can only | 


judge of what is important—. 

“As I—as my speeches—as the reports—as what I 
say is reported sometimes, no one—nobody 1 under- 
stand from the reports—what it is—what Imean. So— 
it strikes me—it has struck me certain matters—things 
that appear of importance—are sometimes left out— 
omitted. The reporters—the papers—points are re- 
ported—I mean what the paper thinks of interest—is 
reported.” 

This was taking a very cruel revenge, but then, even 
a reporter is human.—Znglish Paper 





+o 
DISGUSTED. 

Good writing is not inconsistent with good eating; 
for one’s brains rather thrive than suffer by heeding the 
demands of a healthy and hearty appetite. To illus- 
trate the folly of the ethereal notions which young 
ladies sometimes form of their favorite authors and 
poets, an English paper tells this story of the way poor 


Charlotte Bronté was once disenchanted of her hero- | 


worship. Thackeray was her favorite author, and in 


her lonely home on the moors, her imagination invested | 


him with all the ideal graces. 


On a visit to London, she was lifted to the summit of 
happiness by an invitation toa dinner where Thackeray 
was to be one of the guests. She was introduced to the 
great man, and sat nextto him. It was a red-letter day 
in her life, and memory was on the alert to retain all 
his bright sayings, and report them to her sisters. 
Thackeray, however, did little talking, but much eat- 
ing. He hi ad re cently recovered from a severe attack of 
typhoid fever, which left him with a ravenous appetite, 
while the dinner was exceptionally good. 

Charlotte looked on in wonder at his feats, and the 
surprise gradually changed to disgust. One more idol 
had turned to clay. If she had known the modern law 
of the conservation of forces, her charity might not 
have failed her. 

— 
TOWN LIBRARIES. 

The benefit of town libraries is briefly and pointedly 
stated by Dr. Holmes: 

When a library is once fairly begun, it becomes 
more and mere valuable every year, as a matter of 
course, for it grows like a rolling snowball. Such a 
library is as necessary toa town as a nest is to a pair of 
birds. Scholars are sure to be hatched in it sooner or 
later, and, in all such institutions, you will see a good 
many old birds love to nestle and find themselves very 
warm and comfortable, whether they breed and sing or 
not. 


+o 
THE SMOKE NUISANCE. 
The New York //erald makes a sharp protest against 
gentlemen (?) going into company 
scented with tobacco-smoke. 


with their clothes 


Even drawing-rooms do not escape the curse. Men 
whose dressis accepted as proof of good manners of- 
ten carry into the parlors of their lady acquaintances 
sickening suggestions of after-dinner cigars or cigar- 
ettes, and breathe vile odors toward people who never 
did them any harm, 
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For the Companion, 
AMONG THE MOWERS. 


Where ripening wheat and clover meet, 
And shadows stretch of forest bowers, 
What time cool breezes kiss the feet 
Of laughing lassies thither drawn— 
Their fresh cheeks rosy as the dawn— 
The mowers’ dewy tracks appear; 
Their whetstones’ cheery click I hear, 
And seek them ip these morning hours, 


New life seems stirring in the veins 
That bared arms show ;—all move in line; 
With pride the master holds the reins 
(er drappled grays, whose swath afar 
Rolis on as with triumphal car, 
Adown the smooth, rich intervale! 
From bush and shrub the sparrows call; 
The smallest pools like silver shine, 


Grand are the lessons taught a-field, 
Where healthful toil hard hands employs! 
The ear and blade such largess yie 
Upspringing through the night and day, 
We wonder, -but "tis God's own way, 
Praised by the children of — sun 
From tree -tops in each oriso 
When nature's breast is fille ‘a with joy! 


GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 





+o, 
For the Companion. 


THE DAY OF REST. 





It remains to be seen what effect the new Re- 
vision will have upon the popular reverence for 
the Bible; but it is not a good omen for the future 
if the Scriptures are less closely studied by the pres- 
ent generation than they were by our forefathers. 

A singular instance the lack of accurate 
knowledge of religious matters in our educated 
classes occurred the other day in New York. A 
dozen or more lawyers, physicians and journalists 
were together one evening, when a child asked | 
why we kept the first day of the week holy, in- 
stead of the seventh day, which we are bidden to 
keep in the Commandments. Not a person pres- 
ent couid answer the question. 

There is a good deal of popular ignorance and 
misappreciation on this subject, the removal of 
which would tend to make the observance of the 
Sabbath more tender and reverent. | 

The Hebrews kept the seventh day in commem- 


of 


oration of the time of God’s rest in the creation 
of the world. The man who boiled a pot, or 
gathered sticks, was punished by death. It was | 


a Sabbath. It was absolute 
After our Lord’s resurrection the disciples kept 
holy the first day of the week in remembrance of 
the morning on which He rose from the dead. It | 
was not only a period of abstaining from work, 
but of rejoicin of communion with God; of 


rest. 


er 
sy 


withdrawing from the current of ordinary 
thoughts to higher levels. 


The term “Lord’s Day,” therefore, is more ap- 
plicable to it than Sabbath, which was given to 
the seventh day as kept by the Jews. 

Young people are apt to rebel against the inter- 
ruption of their ordinary routine of life by a close 
observance of Sunday. When they are older they 
will understand that a regular recurrence of a pe- 
riod of rest, covering at least one-seventh of the | 
life of man and beast, is necessary for physical 
reasons for the healthy preservation of that lite. 

Even the most formal, spiritless observance of a 
day set apart as holy, 
acommunity. ‘The mere attention to cleanliness, 
the putting on of decent clothes once a week, helps 
to raise the poor laborer in his own mind above 
the level of a working animal. 


has a wholesome effect upon 


Even the higher orders of men, too, require some 
outside force to command them to halt, to step 
aside out of the ordinary path of action and 
thought, and to ask themselves, Where am I go- 
ing?) Who sent me hither? Why am I here ? 

To face these questions, to rise above our week- 
day routine nearer to Him who only can answer 
them, is the real purport of Sunday—and he best 
“keeps it” who so observes it. 

+r 
BARBER SHOPS. 

The largest barber shops in the world are those 
of London, 
ploy 


where there are some barbers who em- 


as many as fifty men. Everything is ar- 
ranged in them for the prompt transaction of 


business, and there is fittle chance for that beam- 
ing civility which distinguishes the tonsorial ar- 
tists of sunnier climes. 

«In New York there are barber shops of great 
elegance, wherein the noise of fountains, the sing- 
ing of birds, the chirp of the cuckoo clock, the | 
distant, occasional sounds of the musical box, are | 
mingled with the clip of the scissors, the scrape | 
of the razor and low murmur of conversation. | 
Some barbers there collect and exhibit interesting 
objects, such as old playbills and foreign coins ; | 
others delight in stuffed humming-birds, glittering | 
hike gems upon their perches; others prefer living | 
creatures, suchas the revolving squirrel, the gifted | 
parrot and the still small crocodile. 

There are afew such barber shops as these in | 
Boston; but in the metropolis of New England | 
there is somewhat less geniality of manner on the 
part of the operators, who generally confine their 
remarks to the utterance a word, 
“Next!” ‘This syllable is spoken with energy. 

In Philadelphia there is a style of barber shop 
that as it is pleasing. It is | 
very small, consisting of one or two little rooms, | 


of single | 


is as characteristic 


| The S 


| city 


| tographs is that to the American eye they 
| nearly alike. Being the pictures of people whose aim 


customs of their progenitors, they 
| be otherwise. 


| sition. 


THE YOUTHS 


and is nea on es one man, ae bes his little 
circle of customers, who grow gray under his 
scissors. 


These little shops are Just round a corner, or up 
a few steps, away from the observations of the 
crowd, cool, quiet, elegant and Philadelphianly 
clean. Oh, so clean! No one can quite know 
how clean an interior can be who has not calmly 
studied one of these. And the bland politeness 
of the artist is paternal. 

Chicago barber shops have a particular interest 
as marking how far Chicago has gone in shedding 
its Westernism. In the early ages of that ré- 
nowned city, the barber shops were unspeakably 
disagreeable. A dozen dusty and shaggy men 
waiting, a dozen more undergoing torment,—all 
things rough, extemporized, and intinitely unclean, 

Every five years for the last two decades 
has wrought a total change in the style of the 
Chicago tonsorial artists, until at present there 
are barber shops wherein there is scarcely a trace 
of the Western town. There are some barbers of 
almost Bostonian paucity of words, and a few 
shops in which a mocking-bird is kept for talk. 

An American who goes for the first time into a 
Berlin barber shop will think that the artist has 
mistaken him for Prince Von Bismarck. The 
barber receives him with a bow of reverence, and, 
when the operation is complete, he announces the 
fact by a bow equally profound, and the utterance 
of “Obedient servant.” A visit to one of these es- 
tablishments gives ‘a republican an idea of how 
the world must look to a prince. 

In Vienna, barber-shop suavity reaches its finest 
development. When the customer enters, every 
one of the performers says, in a soft, respectful 
tone, “Good-morning,” ‘‘Most devoted servant,’ 
“My highest esteem.” When he leaves the place, 
he is dismissed by a similar chorus of compli- 
ments and devotion. 





After all, the Boston plan is perhaps, on the 
whole, as well. The thing is reduced to its small- 
est dimensions, and a disagreeable business 1s got 
over with the minimum disagreeableness. 
tised, when naught is heard and nothing spoken 
but the magic syllable, “ Next!" 


+o 


| CHINESE AND THEIR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


The desire of the Chinese to have their photo- 
graphs taken amounts to a passion, but their ws- 
thetic sense is not very exquisite. They want the 
lines, but they evidently know nothing about atti- 
tudes, shading, or perspective. A droll illustra- 
tion of this is the way they sit oe their pictures. 
san Francisco Chronicle says 


There is one photographic enihiieeenne in this 
which does a large business almost exclu- 
sively with Chinese. Any fine afternoon one can 
see a crowd of Chinamen around the door exam- 
ining the pictures of their countrymen and wom- 
en. 

The show-cases contain the photographs of 
enough coolies to supply two States with laundry- 
men. 

The principal peculiarity of these Chinese pho- 
look 
in hfe is to do nothing original, but abide by the 
could hardly 
Conversing with a veteran photog- 
rapher, a Chronicle reporter learned some facts 


| about the Celestial desire for portraits. 


“You see,” said he, pointing to a row of photo- 


| graphs in which a lot of ill-looking Mongolians 


| faced the spectator, with their toes turned out and 
their arms akimbo, ‘all these are in the same po- 
It is not once in a year that you find a 
Chinaman who wants to strike any other attitude. 
He believes that when he has his heels pointing 
toward each other and his elbows crooked as if 
they were cast iron he is the picture of dignified 
repose.” 

“Don't you find that the better class of Chinese 
are more intelligent m that respect?” asked the 
reporter. 

“Not atall. The higher the social standing of 
the Chinaman the stiffer he wants to look. White 
people want to look as if they were entirely un- 
conscious of sitting for their picture, but the Chi- 
nese subject wants to have every line of his face 
and costume anneunce that he has paid for his 
picture and that he is thinking of it. 

“In the points that white people are most par- 
ticular about, the Chinese are thoroughly careless. 


| A Chinaman doesn't care whether you touch up 
| the wrinkles in his face, or tone down the uneven- 


ness of his features. He does not seem to have 
an eye for such things, but he wants every line of 
his dress brought out as clearly as possible. 

“He is particular to have his toes pointed out, 
and wants to have his shoes come out in the pict- 
ure as plainly as his hands and his fan. He is 
bound to have a fan. 

“Tf he - his picture taken with a bouquet of 
flowers on the table by him, he wants to see every 
tlower done justice to. The colder and the harder 
the picture, and the less light and shadow on it, 
the better he likes it. 

“Nothing would disgust a Chinaman as much 
as to give him a thoroughly artistic picture with a 
profusion of high light and correspondingly deep 


shadow. He wants it to be like himself, without 
color.” 
oom +@> a 
MONKEYS. 
The San José (Cal.) Herald says thet a certain 


Mr. S., in that city, a gentleman with a marked 
penchant for pet animals, bought a wild monkey, 
and undertook to tame him. On the whole, he 
had an unpleasant experience. 

The monkey turned on him, and—the result was 
that Mr. S. had to purchase a new suit of clothes. 
After the monkey had finished his work, S. was a 
sorry sight to behold. He might well say, with 
the old pioneer, “When I came to this Sti ate, I 
hadn't a rag on my back. Now I am all rags.’ 

Similar scenes followed, and the monkey grew 
to be the bane of Mr. S.’s existence. A few weeks 
ago, he was seen with his hand in a sling. On 
ears | asked the cause, he said that the monkey 
had bitten clean through his hand. 

Then he tried to sell his pet, but nobody ap- 
peared to want it for a gift. About two weeks ago 


| the monkey eseaped from his owner's honse, and 


feeling full of life and fun, concluded to have atime. 
So he got into Dr. Bentley's office on the Ala- 
mmeda, by some means, and prepared for an old- 


No" 
| lies are likely to be told, and no hypocrisy prac- 





_COMPANTON. 


fashioned good time. ‘There was no one in the 
room, and the monkey, thinking probably that the 
doctor had forgotten to properly mix his medi- 
cines, took down all the bottles in the establish- 
ment and poured from one into another. 

He put cathartic pills into the whiskey, ink into 
the paregoric, and castor oil into laudanum, and 
soon. Not liking the smell of some of the bottles, 
he poured their contents on the floor. 

,apers were scattered in every direction, the 
ashes taken from the grate and thrown upon the 
floor. When the doctor came in, he found the 
monkey sitting at the desk with his spectacles on, 
looking over his accounts. 

After paying for the damage, Mr. S. got the 
monkey into a bag and went off. He returned, 
but the monkey has never been seen since. The 
deed had no witnesses. 


————_—_+@r—_—_ 





For the Companion. 
THE SWEDISH WIFE. 


In the State House at Augusta, Me., is a bunch of 
cedar shingles made by a Swedish woman, the wite of 
one of the earliest settlers of New Sweden, who, with 
her husband sick and a family of little ones dependent 
upon her, made with her own hands these shingles, and 
carried them upon her back eight miles to the town of 
Caribou, where she exchanged them for provisions for 
her family. 

The morning sun shines bright and clear, 
Clear and cold, for winter is near,— 
‘inter, the chill and dread: 
And the fire burns bright in the exile’s home, 
With fagot of fir from the mountain’s dome, 
V hile the children clamor for bread. 
Against the wall stands the idle wheel, 
Unfinished the thread upon spindle and reel, 
The empty cards are crost; 
But nigh to the hearthstone sits the wife, 
With cleaver and mallet,—so brave and blithe, 
She fears not famine or frost. 
Fair and soft are her braided locks, 
And the light in her blue eye merrily mocks 
The shadow of want and fear; 
As deftly, with fingers supple and strong, 
She draws the glittering shave along, 
O’er the slab of cedar near, 
Neatly and close are the shingles laid, 
Bound in a bunch,—then, undismayed, 
‘he Swedish wife uprose; 
“Be patient, my darlings,” she blithely said, 
“I go to the town, and you shall have pread, 
Ere the day has reached its close.” 
Eight miles she trudged,—‘twas a weary way; 
The road was rough, and the sky grew gray 
Vith the snow that sifted down; 

Bent were her shoulders beneath their load, 
But high was her heart, for love was the goad 
That urged her on to the town. 

Ere the sun went down was her pr say kept, 
The little ones feasted before they slept; 
While the father, sick in bed, 
Prayed softly, with tears and murmurs low, 
That his household darlings might never know 
A hock of their daily bread. 
Mrs. H, G. ROWE, 


—_~<@r— 
INTELLIGENT RATS. 

That rats are quite as intelligent as many persons who 
try to catch them is shown by the failures to trap the 
vermin. There are many instances recorded of the in- 
genuity of rats, of which the following, taken from 
Chambers’s Journal, may serve as specimens : 


A farmer’s wife in the west of Scotland remarked 
that the cream on the surface of the milk in her dairy 
was often interfered with. 

At first, she suspected that some of her children had 
taken the unwarrantable liberty of dipping pieces of 
bread into it, but she could find nothing to confirm this 
suspicion; and by-and-by she noticed strange little 
streaks of cream on the edges of the milk-basins, as if a 
string had been dipped in and drawn out, so as to leave 
a mark. 

At last she discovered the secret. The cream was 
stolen by rate, which got upon the edges of the earthen- 
ware basins containing the milk, and not being able to 
reach down to it, a depth of several inches, nor daring 
to attempt to go down, as they never could have 
climbed up the smooth surface again, dipped in the tips 
of their long tails, drew them up loaded with the rich 
cream, and licked them. 

An arrangement of the basins, such that the rats 
could not get upon the edges of them, put an end to all 
further depredations of this kind. 

A family in a country-house in Hertfordshire had a 
fancy for rearing ducks, but could not well do so on 
account of rats, which systematically got hold of and 
carried away the young ducklings, even from close to 
their mother. 

With a view to circumvent the rats, the maternal 
duck and her young were housed for the night under a 
coop, which admitted of no opening for the furtive in- 
truders. 

The rats were not to be so easily cheated of their 
gece. On discovering that the mother-duck and her 
family were closely shrouded from intrusion, they de- 
vised a pretty pian of engineering, which was eminently 
successful. 

In the course of a single night they excavated a tun- 
nel, going below the outer edge of the coop to its inte- 
rior, and thus very neatly, without producing any 
alarm, stole every duckling from under the guardian- 
ship of the mother. 

wo rats belonging to the same colony performed a 
feat quite as ingenious. A trap which was baited for 
their capture was habitually plundered without secur- 
ing a single rat. 

‘They had evidently invented some plan for safely 
stealing away the bait, and what the plan was could 
only be learned by setting a watch on the trap. 

The trap was of the kind which is sometimes em- 
ployed for catching mice. It was a box with a sliding 
door, which was sustained by mechanism connected 
with the bait. On the bait being nibbled at, the door 
descends and makes the mouse a prisoner. 

The two rats saw through the device, and resorted to 
the following very simple but effectual method to take 
away the bait, which was a piece of toasted cheese, and 
yet escape imprisonment. 

One of them placed itself under the door, so that it 
might fall on its back, while the other crept in and suc- 
cessfully carried off the morse! of cheese. The first rat 
then drew itself from under the door, and joined its 
companion. 








+o 
REMINISCENCES OF LINCOLN. 

John Hanks, with whom the late President Lincoln 
used to split rails, is still living in Illinois, a hale, 
hearty man of seventy-eight. A correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Times relates a conversation in which the 
old man gave sundry reminiscences of Lincoln: “Mr. 
Lincoln was only twelve years of age when I first 
formed the acquaintance,” said Mr. Hanks. ‘This was 
in Indiana, and he was at that time as homely and awk- 
ward a country boy asa person could very well imagine. 
He was raw-boned, and wore the commonest and 
coarsest kind of clothing, which seemed to have been 
put on in a rather careless manner. His suspenders 
were attached to his pantaloons by hickory splinters, 
which answered the purpose of buttons. 





**He did not seem to have a particular fondness for 
farm-work, but no one could call hima lazy boy. He 
was always at something, and while on the farm seemed 
to hav articular fondness for horses. 

“We split rails together upon the land not very far 
from the spot where his monument stands, and sold 
them for fifty cents per hundred. We cut hundreds of 
cords of wood, selling and dividing equally the pro¢ceds. 
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“We built three flat-boat 


,and made two different 
trips to New Orleans. 


He used to say he intended to 
be a Methodist preacher or a lawyer, and said he in 
tended to read law the first good chance he got. He 
was always ambitious, and he used often to talk with 
me about bettering his condition in life. 

“Lincoln never was what the world would call a 
money-maker,” continued Mr. Hanks. ‘He was very 
generous when a young man, and his acts of benevo- 
lence clung to him during the remainder of bis life. 

“IT remember distinctly the tirst time we arrived in 
New Orleans. After we had attended to our business, 
the first purchases made by Lincoln were books and 
surveyors’ instruments, and, instead of running around 
town to see the sights, he would remain at his board- 
ing-house engaged in reading or telling stories to the 
boarders, who pronounced him to be remarkably gifted 
in that direction. 

“Lincoln was pretty much the same man after being 
elected president. He loved all of his old friends to the 
hour of his death. After his election [ journeyed tc the 
Capital to witness his inauguration, and while in Wash 
ington called at the White House a number of times to 
see my old friend. He extended me as cordial greeting 
as though I was some eastern nabob, dressed in the 
richest of velvets and jewels.” 





+o _— 
EIGHT DAYS BURIED. 

The preservative effect of packings of ice and snow 
is a fact familiar to every one. Strange to say, experi- 
ence has shown that human life may be preserved by 
the same means. 


The snow-packing acts as a protection, 
when total exposure under the same circumstances 
would prove fatal. The remarkable case of Elizabeth 
Woodcock, who was buried under the snow, is espe- 
cially striking. 

In the winter of 1799, she was returning on horse- 
back from Cambridge, England, to her home ina neigh- 
boring village, and having dismounted for a few min- 
utes, the horse ran away from her, She sat down un- 


der a thicket, cold, tired and disheartened. 
Snow came on. She was too weak to rise, and the 
consequence was that by the morning the snow had 


heaped around her to a height of two feet above her 
head as she sat. She had strength enough to thrust a 
twig, with her handkerchief at the top of it, through 
the snow, to serve as a signal, and to admit a little day- 
light. ‘Torpor supervened; and she knew little more 
of what passed around her. 

Night succeeded day, and day again broke, but there 
she remained motionless and foodless. Not senseless, 
however, for she could hear church bells and village 
sounds—nay, even the voices and conversation of some 
of her neighbors, 

Four whole days she thus remained, one single pinch 
of snuff being her only substitute for food during this 
time, and this even she found had lost its pungency. 
On the fifth day a thaw commenced, and then she suf- 
fered greatly, but still without being able to extricate 
herself. It was not until the eighth day that the hand- 
kerchief was espied by a villager who, with many oth- 
ers, had long been searching for her. Stooping down 
he said,— 

“Are you there, Elizabeth Woodcock ?” 

She had strength enough to reply, faintly,— 

“Dear John Stittle, I know your voice. For 
sake, help me out.” 

She died about half a year afterward, through mis- 
management of frost-bitten toes. 

The Arctic Esquimaux would freeze to death inevi- 
tably, but for their burying themselves under the sure 
shelter of their huts of snow. 





God’s 


+o 
TIRESOME. 

Some of our friends who have suffered from the stiff- 
ness of formal calls may be consoled by an account of 
the recent visit of King Kalakaua of the Sandwich 
Islands to the Emperor of Japan. 


Ateleven in the morning, the King and his two at- 
tendants, who were staying at Noceyama, were notified 
that a train awaited their convenience. At the station 
they were received by Japanese naval officers, who ac- 
companied them to the cars. 

Reaching Tokio, they were met by twenty officials, 
who were presented one by one to the King. ‘They 
then entered the Emperor’s carriage, and escorted by a 
troop of a hundred Lancers, drove two miles to the 
palace between lines of soldiers, some mounted and 
some on foot. Vast crowds of people filled the streets 
and bowed to the ground as they passed. 

On alighting, the officers of the household and minis- 
ters of State received them and conducted them toa 
large reception chamber, in the centre of which stood 
the Emperor alone. 

The King was presented and the whole company then 
passed into a second chamber, where sat the Empress, 
who rarely appears in public. The King and Emperor 
seated themselves and began conversing through an in- 
terpreter. 

By the side of the Empress stood a beautiful Japan- 
ese girl, attired in the latest European style, with 
Gainsborough hat and feathers. 

She presently, in perfect English, conveyed to King 
Kalakaua the Empre ss’s congratulations on his pleas- 
ant voyage. She was the daughter of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, and had been educated in England. 

Lastly, baskets of cake were passed round and the 
King took his leave. During the whole time, the Min- 
isters, about forty of them, including the entire Gov- 
ernment of the Empire, s.ood in silence. 

pasate. cid +@>— naman 





CAN COWS COUNT? 

The following statement made in the Chicago Jnter- 
Ocean seems to prove that cows can count. 
Andrus, an extensive farmer of Gogoac 


George 
Prairie, and 
one who has had much success in stock-raising, recently 
stated to the Jnter-Ocean correspondent as a most sin- 
gular fact that his drove of cattle always knew on what 
days they were to be salted. 


It has been his custom to give them salt at the barn- 
yard every Sunday morning during the spring, and 
once in two weeks on every other Sunday morning dur- 
ing the hot weather. 

This the cattle have well learned, and during the 
spring they will come up the lane regularly every Sun- 
day morning and stand there bellowing and making a 
great noise until they are salted, when they will return 
to their pasture lot, which is some distance away. 

This they do regularly every Sunday morning, and 
never make the mistake of coming on any other day. 
The same fact is still more strange in summer, when 
they only come up once in two weeks, and not oftener. 


inci 
CLERICAL PUNS. 

Clergymen have frequently been good punsters, as 
the following story of Dr. Mountain and the witty 
Charles II., strongly characteristic of the times, shows. 
A bishopric being vacant, Charles happened to ask his 
chaplain, Dr. Mountain, whom he should appoint. 


“Why, sire,” says the latter, “if Your Majesty had 
but faith, I could tell you whom.” 

‘How so,” said the king, “if I had but faith?” 

“Why, in that case,” said the doctor, ““Your Majesty 
might say to this mountain, be thou removed into the 
sea.’ 

James the First of England and Sixth of Scotland 
was, a8 every one knows, not remarkable for vigor and 
steadiness. “Having heard of a famous preacher who 
was very witty in his sermons, and peculiarly so in his 
choice of texts, he ordered this clergyman to preach 
before him. With all suitable gravity, the learned 
divine gave out his text in the following words,— 

“James, first and sixth, in the latter part of the verse, 
‘He that wavereth is like a wave of the sea driven by 
the wind and tossed,’” 
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For the Companion. 
A MIDSUMMER DAY. 
The suu looked in through the nursery blinds, 
On the morn of a midsummer day, 
And softly stole to the little beds 
Where the children slumbering lay. 
Ile tenderly toyed with the golden curls, 
And tinted the coral lips; 
Then poured a flood on the eyelids fair, 
And the rosy finger-tips. 
The children woke in a merry mood, 
And their words were light and gay; 
And in each little heart rose the high resolve, 
‘I will do something good to-day.” 


So Ralph ran off to the study-room, 
And he wrestled hard and long, 

With conic sections, and roots, and verbs, 
Though the answers came often wrong. 


And the teacher in conning o’er his work, 
That evening at set of sun, 

With a well-pleased smile on his careworn face, 
Wrote a richly-earned, ‘Well done.” 

Maud hushed the fretful baby’s cries, 
And brought him his best-loved toys; 

Then drew the curtains in mother’s room, 
To shut out the heat and noise. 


And mother woke from her quiet nap, 
With her headache gone away, 

And Maud felt paid by her grateful words, 
“I am well, my love, to-day.” 

Lou worked till noon on her garden.beds, 
She pulled up the growing weeds, 

She tied up the lily’s broken stem, 
And gathered the ripening seeds. 


The daisy smiled and the grasses waved, 
The lily grew tall and fair, 
And the sweet petunias and heliotropes 
With fragrance filled the air. 
They were nothing but trifling daily tasks, 
Yet who shall dare to say 
That our sunny-browed darlings did no good, 
On that long midsummer day ? 
KaTE LAWRENCE. 
4 >- eae 


For the Companion. 








PROF. JOHNNY GREEN’S COMET. 


About the last of June, Prof. Johnny Green 
began making preparations for the discovery of a 
comet. ° 

The observatory which he built at that time rose 
above the surrounding country to such a great 
height that Prof. Johnny could easily see from its 
summit entirely over the sitting-room table. 





The only trouble about the observatory was, 
that it required much trouble on the part of the 
professor to get into it without tumbling the whole 
thing over. 

It was with feelings of great delight that Prof. 
Johnny discovered a bright little comet moving 
rapidly along the outer edge of the carpet-mat. 

He named it Baby Bessie, on the spot, and hailed 
it with exclamations of surprise, although he had 
previously tied a tail to that identical comet. 


So great was his joy that he came near upsetting 
the observatory in trying to keep his telescope 
upon the rapid movements of the object. 

Prof. Johnny differed from most other astrono- 
mers, as he preferred to look at his comet in the 
daytime. 

The comet was always 
more brilliant in the day- 
time, generally going to 
sleep at night so soundly 
that it was no fun for such 
students as Prof. Johnny 
to continue his observa- 
tions longer. 

He may have been 
somewhat puzzled by cer- 
tain words used by other 
astronomers, for when he 
intended to speak of the 
comet as rushing through 
space, he always said, 
“rushing through Spain.” 

But the quality of the 
telescope through which 
he gazed at what he 
called “the celestial 
wonder” may account 
for some slight errors, 
this instrument being labelled, in large letters, 
“WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE.” 

The comet had a very fine tail, composed of va- 
rious articles tied to a string, which presented a 
furious appearance when the comet was not too 
much mixed upin it. When 
that happened, Prof. John- 
ny had to reprove the comet 
for not doing just as he had 
planned. 

Just as the comet was 
rushing along towards one 
of the worlds, constructed 
for the occasion out of has- 
socks, books, tin-carts and 
trumpets, its tail got caught 
in the leg of a lounge, and 
the professor had to descend 
from the observatory and release the tail, so the 
comet could go plunging on its way. 

* When at last, in spite of the ‘best calculations, 
(for you never can tell what comets will do next), 
this “celestial wonder” came in contact with a 
world, it manifested great interest in its particles. 

After strewing them about the 
air, it paused in its swift flight to 
examine a small red wagon that 
had fallen from off the upper crust 
of the earth. 

This act called forth another lec- 
ture from Prof. Johnny, and the 
comet had to be told that it must 
not stop, but must go right along, 
“rushing through Spain.” 

Prof. Johnny had been told that 
the number of comets visible to the 
naked eye since the Christian era is 
about five hundred. 

He believes, however, that only one like this 
which he has discovered has ever been seen. 


May it live long and prosper. oO, wp GREEN 





For the Companion. 
RUTHIE’S PIE. 


Once upon a time, a great many years ago, a 
little girl’s mamma was making pies. 

The little girl herself, who was named Ruthie, 
stood beside the table looking on. 

She did not dance about, now lifting the cover 
of the spice-box, now taking a pinch of sugar, 
and now nibbling a bit of apple, like some little 
girls whom I have seen—no, indeed. 

She stood very quietly, with her hands clasped, 
while her mamma rolled out the white crust, and 
then cut it in big rounds, and put in the filling of 
apple and doubled the edges together; and then 
dropped the pies, one after another, into the kettle 
full of boiling hot fat, which hung on the crane in 
the big fire-place over a glowing fire. 

How the fat bubbled and sputtered about those 
doughy half-moons, until, presently, Ruthie’s 
mamma lifted them out again, all brown and 
flaky and rich. 

That isn’t the way your mamma makes pies ? 

No, I suppose not; but that was the way Ruth- 
ie’s mamma made them, and Ruthie thought that 
nothing in this whole round world ever tasted 
half so nice. 

When there was a long row of big pies set away 
on the pantry shelf, there was just enough crust and 
just enough filling left to make a little pie, half 
the size of a saucer, for Ruthie. 

How delighted she was when it was placed in 
the open window to cool, and how many times she 
crept up and touched its brown crust daintily with 
her fat forefinger, to make sure it was still too 
warm for eating. 

At last the pie was cool. Ruthie held it fast 
in her two hands, and skipped away to sit on a 
big log, under a tree in the orchard, while she 
ate it. 

The sun shone as brightly, and the crickets 
chirped as merrily, as when, not long ago, you ran 
away to the arbor to eat the big paper of chocolate 
caramels which Uncle Tom brought you. 

Ruthie took a tiny bite of the pie. 

How sweet and juicy it was! She swung her 
little bare heels joyfully. : 





Just then one of the hogs, which were running 
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l about the orchard to pick up the wormy apples, 
| ame along. 

He saw Ruthie and the pie; and, no doubt, the 
thought came into his hoggish mind that what 
was good for little girls must be a great deal better 
for hogs. 


So he came close to the log, and before 
Ruthie could jump up} 
and run away, he had 
caught the whole of her 
poor little fist, pie and all, 
in his great wide mouth! 
Ruthie screamed and | 
let go of the pie, and Mr. | 
Hog, having got what he | 





wanted, dropped her hand | 
from his mouth, and} 
walked away, munching | 
the pie with many grunts | 
of satisfaction. 
And mamma, who| 
came running to see what 
the matter was, comforted 
her little girl with the 
promise of another pie. | 
But when it was made, | 
Ruthie didn't go into the | 
orchard to eat it. 
ADA CARLETON. 
—+o>- —_ 
For the Companion, 
GRANDMA! 
-I am £0 tired of being me,— 
I have so many cares! 





*Tis something here, or something there, 
That always needs repairs! 
And now Miss Gracie’s tumbled down, 
And broke her head in two, 
Oh dear, how happy I should be, 
If only I were you, 
Grandma! 
And now, just when I feel like play, 
My stupid lessons come! 
I wonder ifthe President 
Could do this puzzling sum! 
Oh dear, I love my mamma, 
And want to please her, too, 
But I should be so happy now, 
If only I were you, 
Grandma! 


T’d like to have some spectacles, 
To rest my tired eyes, 
T’d put my hand upon your head, 
And say, ‘‘How fast time flies !’’ 
And oh, such tales of old I'd tell! 
All wonderful and true! 
I'd knit and talk, and laugh for joy, 
If only I were you, 
Grandma! 


Well, well, I’m only just a girl, 
And must have cares, I s’pose! 
The dolls to mend; the sums to do! 
What else, nobody knows! 
But now I’ve thought of something nice, 
I'm growing pretty fast, 
And if I only can grow good, 
I'll be like you at last, 
Grandma! 


—<@>——____—_——_—. 





For the Companion. 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 

A few days ago, Maud wanted to go barefooted, 
like the boys. 

In a little while she came in, saying, ““Mamma, 
my feet are all wearing out, and papa will have to 
get me some new ones.” 

Mary was inquisitive, and very curious about 
relationships. 

A man stopping in the family often told her of 
the sayings of his “little stepson.” One evening, 
Mary came to him and said, “Please tell me some 
more about your door-step-son, and what made | 
him that kind of a boy.” 





When Lottie hurts her, she says, “I want to be 
pitied,” and mother’s pity often makes her well. 

They were canning cherries at Lottie’s house, 
the other day, and some one remarked, “We 
canned very fast, for Jane pitted them.” After a 
moment’s study, Lottie looked up brightly: “TI 
know why Jane pitied them, mamma. It was be- 
cause their little stones had to be punched out. 
Didn’t you pity them too, mamma ?” 

“Mamma,” said a little boy, waking out from a 
sound sleep and hugging her, “I love you. I love 
your head, and your hands, and your feet, your 
soul and your body, and all your stuffings.” 

Tommy and Jennie were playing cars. Tommy 
got cross, and hit Jennie with a stick. 

Her cries brought their mother, with inquiries 
into the matter. 

“Why, don’t you see,” said Tommy, “we was 
playing cars, and I just switched her off the track 
a little ways.” So Jennie thought it was all right, 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


as 
LINE OF POETRY. 

Everything about this puzzle relates to the first years. 
of the permanent settlement of America. The first 
numbers of cach paragraph refer to the order of letters 
in the whole quotation; the others to the order of 
letters in the word required. 

3, 52 are 1, 6 of a vessel sent by English merchants to 
be loaded with the products of a small native tree, of 


| Which 12, 14, 28 are primal, central and final letters. 





9, lL are 2, 5 of a commercial product of the woods. 

5,2 are first and last of one of the earliest exports of 
the colonies. 

7 is last but one of valuable food obtained from the 
Indians. 

, Gare 4, 3 of a valuable food-plant unknown before 
the discovery of America. 

30, 16 are first and last of a commercial plant some- 
times used when money was scarce as legal exchange. 

21, 23 are 2 and final of a food-plfint whose seed was 
brought from Madagascar. 

19, 15, 34 are 1, 6, and final of a tree cultivated by law 
in one colony, and by premiums on its culture in 
another. 

10, first of a plant whose use in manufactures was 
learned of the Indians. 

25 is three of a plant manufactured for a time by labor 
assessed upon all classes of people, 

20, 29, 31 are 2, 6, 9 of a public institution for the in- 
struction of rich and poor, maintained by taxes on 
carriages. 

22,18, 27 are primal, central, and final of a native, 


janimalenemy. (It is now to a limited extent an article 


of commerce). 

18, 26 are 1, 4 of a native game bird. 

17 and 1 are first of two animals for whose destruction 
colonial bounties were offered ; 33 is central of another. 

24, 8 are 4 and final of the town that had the first free 
schoolin America; it was supported by taxing all prop- 
erty. 

My whole is a frequent quotation. 

2 
WORD-BUILDING. 

Find a word that includes, without transposition of 
letters, words defined as follows: 

A word that denotes accord or adaptation; a word 
that denotes nearness; a building appropriated to the 
manufacture of goods; a connective that marks an 
alternative ; a musical syllable; a deed; occupied a place 
in an official capacity; an «vent; a turret; a common 
contraction; a substitute; a royalist of the revolution; 
the third person singular of the substantive verb; an 
advance in civil courts or causes; an expression that 
declares something to be true. 

3. 
CHARADE. 
1, The shepherds worshipped me of old. 
1, The cook’s materials | hold. 
2, A native of the Saxon tongue, 

German and Frenchman do me wrong. 

3, A Bible city great and grand, 
3, As at or near in speech | stand. 
A temple for all gods, sublime 
My whole was in the Caesars’ time. 


4. 
A CHAPTER OF MISHAPS. 

[Find a suitable word to fill the first blank, changing 
only its initial letter for each succeeding blank. ] 

Uncle —— waa sitting in his kitchen door one even- 
ing, when a large entered the room, and in its swift 
perambulations dislodged a—— which hung upon a 
nail. The old gentleman started up, and in his haste 
upset a dish of —— which stood upon the table, stum- 
bled over a —— which lay upon the ——, where it was 
resting from an unsuccessful chase after a ——. He 
then fell into an empty which had been carelessly 
left open, but was helped out by —— who happened 
along just then. Finally he —~ down upon the grass, 
to recover his bewildered senses and ascertain the 
amount of mischief done. 








GEOGRAPHY LESSON. 

What island learns a geography lesson? On what 
mountains? by what mountain light? What mountain 
makes out of doors study pleasant? What mountain is 
a garment? From what cape does one always take 
ship for sea? What cape is most pleasing toa very 
vain woman?’ What cape furnishes a fur store? What 
island always steers a ship? What islands are delight- 
ful to social people? what to lonely people? What 
bay is always ina roar? What guif does one avoid in 
August weather? What straits does a man seek when 
he is straightened with hunger? What lake is best in 
very dry weather? what under a burning sun? what to 
avery poorman? What river is adapted to a tailor’s 
shop? what to a newspaper reporter? What town 
refreshes a tired, dusty traveller? What stocks an old- 
fashioned milliner’s shop? What furnishes a dealer in 
shawls and dress goods? What town furnishes a 
shoemaker? 

6. 


LITERARY ARITHMETIC. 
Required—the name of a sovereign who was called by 
his — “The delight of the world.” 
Divide the first letter of his name by the second let- 


| ter; the third by the fourth; the fifth by the sixth; the 


seventh by the eighth. Divide the sum of the quotients 
by the ninth letter, and subtract the tenth by the last 
quotient. ‘The result will be 1160, BE. L. E. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
3. ASA 


RE 8 
LEE 
oRE 
ANN 
c AN 
ART 


oDE 

2. Napoleon—nap, Io, pole, Ole, Leo, Leon, eon, on. 

3. 1, P, pi, rip, pair, tapir, pirate, painter, tapering, 
repeating, impregnate, attempering. 2, EK, Ed, red, 
dare, grade, garden, angered, garnered, grenadier. * 3, 
A, as, sea, seat, paste, staple, plaster, pilaster, particles. 

4. A clock-pointer. 

5. 


8S ack S§S 
ZEEE? SDS 
DOGMA 
AN ENT 
BEROB 
BORON 
BOARD 
PRORE 
DaReED 


6. Tremble, treble; poison, Pison; trout, trot; can- 
ter, cater; Ind ; Albert, alert; bownd, bond; 








and played on. 


wield, weld; plate, pate; advent, a vent; quiet, quit; 
garble, gable; psalm, palm.—Mound Builders, 
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PLATES FOR 


A writer in the Chicago 


FALSE T ‘H. 


Vedical Journal and Bram 





iner strongly condemns the use of vulcanized rubber | 
One objection urged is | 
All| 


plate 


for the plates of artificial teeth. 
that it causes undue absorption of bony substance 
this but the 


more than others, as, from its non-conducting proper | 


plates cause more or less, rubber 


ties, it allows the heat to accumulate, which stimulates 
the absorbents 

The writer says, “IT have never seen a mouth where | 
this material has been worn but there were evidences of 
undue absorption, and thousands of mouths are ruined 
by it, for absorption goes on until there is no process 


left and no ridge, or only a flexible one of thickened | 


membrane,”—a matter of especial importance to the 
young or middle-aged. 

But the effect of the mercury—this enters into the 
composition of the plate—is said by this writer to be 
much more grave; and the trouble is inereasetl by the | 
is 
unaware | 


fact that, while it is injuring the health, the cause 
often not suspected, and many physicians are 
of the 

The writer in the Journal gives the following as 


poisonous nature of the plate. 
an 


illustrative case: “Last March, a lady from ‘Topeka, 


Kansas, called upon me. For twelve years she had 
been wearing a rubber plate, and during the entire time 
had suffered with a serious stomach difficulty, and also 
a chronic diarrhoea 

had the of her 
mouth, and had queried whether the plate caused it 


“She observed inflamed condition 


and the stomach difficulty. I made her a set of ‘con 


tinuous gum,’ and she returned home. In about six 
weeks, she accidentally broke off a tooth, and sent it to 
me for repairs, and for a week wore the rubber plate 
again. 

“During the summer, she called and told me her ex 


perience. After wearing her new set, the symptoms 


soon began to disappear, and by the time she broke it, | 
| 


she considered herself well; but, in putting in the old 
rubber set, the symptoms reappeared, and continued 


to increase until she received her new set, on wearing 
which the symptoms disappeared, and she was well 


again.” 
. 


A DANGEROUS HUMORIST. 


A moderate humorist is a genial companion, but an 





to shock his friends’ sense of 
of 
Was humorous to such an extent that when it was pro 


immoderate one is apt 


propriety and notions reverence. Sydney Smith 


posed to make hima bishop, the idea so shocked the 
cabinet that the witty clergyman was only promoted to 
That Smith's conduct gave good 


} 


the office of a canon. 
for the 


unecdote given by 


reason refusal may seen from the following 
Lord Houghton in his ** Monographs 
Personal and Social,” for the authenticity of which, he 
says, he will not vouch, but which seems to him good 


enough to be true. 


On being settled at his small living in) Yorkshire, 
Sydney willingly assisted his neighbors in their clerical 
duties. On an oecasion of this kind, he dined with the 
incumbent on the preceding Saturday, and the evening 
passed in great hilarity, the squire, by name Kershaw, 
being conspicuous for his loud enjoyment of the strang 
ers jokes. 

“Lam very glad that I have amused you,” said 
Sydney Smith, at parting, “but you must not laugh 
my sermon to-morrow.” 

“L should hope [know the difference between her 
and at chureh,” remarked the gentleman, with sharp 


Mr. 
at 


Lam not so sure of that,” replied the visitor. 
“Til bet you a guinea on it,” said the squire. 
“Take you,” replied the divine 
Next day the preacher ascended the steps of the pul 
pit apparently suffering from a severe cold, with his 
handkerchief to his face, and at once sneezed out the 
name Kershaw, several times in various intonations 
This ingenious assumption of the readiness with 
which a man would recognize his own name in sodnds 
imperceptible to the ears of others, prove d accurate. 
Che poor gentleman burst into a guffaw, to the sean 
dal of the congregation; and the minister, after looking 
at him with stern reproach, proceeded with his dis 
course. ’ 
- > 
WRECKED. 
Ile who is too preud to 
ask information from an inferior, may possibly come to 
ief. The the 


rounding of the steamer Brittanic, on the coast of Lre- 


profess his ignorance, or to 


gr following incident, asseciated with 


land, illustrates this possibility, and, also, the coward 
ice of scoffers at religion 


The accident was caused by mistaking signals on 
shore during a dense fog. After waiting a long time, 
the sound of 
took for Tuskar, when it was Tower Hook, some seven 
miles distant 

‘Phe result was that the noble vessel ran aground, so 


} Was dangerous, when an ignominious stampedé com- 


} swim, but during a temporary lull, while his steership 


| was not quick enough. 


| every-day illustration, 


| than one hundred and ninety million miles in diameter, 


a gun was beard, which the captain mis- | 


THE YOUTIVS 


quietly that those who were asleep were not awakened. ese are no objections to a nice fitting boot that Ger- 
1 


Immediate orders were given for lightening the bow 

throwing cargo overboard, and soon the sea all 
around us was covered with floating cheese-boxes. It 
was not long before boats from the shore came out, and 
saving the cheese began. 





There being no sea running, there was no panic or y 


alarm, except among the men who had been loudest in 
their sneers at tne “parsons” (there were but four of 
us on board) and the *“*hymn-singers,” who had sung at 
the evening hour on deck. 
Some of these, frightened out of all propriety, rushed 
the deck, embarrassed by the life-preservers they 
had ticd around them, demanding to be saved on the 
first boats, and when reasoned with, could not be per 
suaded into propriety, one man, especially, erying ou 
“T must be saved! My God, ” ‘They 


L 








J { can’t swim! 
were allowed to go off on the first boat. 

The only criticism made of the management of the 
steamer is that a few hours before the accident, while 
the captain was very anxious to know his whereabouts, 
they were within hailing distance of a fishing-craft, a 
two-masted vessel, and lay hove to in sight of her while 
they took soundings. 

He might have learned his whereabouts from her 
crew, and though it might have been undignified for the 











captain of the finest steamer afloat to ask for informa c 
y, 


tion of smaller craft, it would have saved his ship anc 
secured his passengers. 
+ 
UP A TREE. 

A Georgia paper tells an amusing story of how an 
untamed steer troubled several negroes who attempted 
to drive the animal home to his purchaser. The ox was 
driven from the pasture, and started on the road to 
For the first half mile the animal gave but 
little trouble, but while going down a lane he suddenly 


Crawford. 


realized the fact that he ‘‘wanted to go back home,” 
and made a bolt for the drivers. 

They held their ground until they found that the ox 
menced. One of the drivers escaped by scaling a fence, 
while others seattered to the right and left, but an old 


negro named John Deadwyler was not so fortunate. 
Ile was pressed so close that he had to eseape behind 


a tree, when commenced a tilt between man and steer. ~*~ 


The ox chased him around until his head began tof 


was fighting a fly, John started up that tree. But he 

The animal sprang at the man, and caught bis horn | 
in his clothing. For several minutes there was an ex- 
citing contest; the negro trying to escape, while the 
steer did its best to pull him down. 

At last, the hold of the horn broke, and the old darkey 
went up that sapling like a sky-rocket. He was kept 
there for over an hour before the animal decided to 
vive up the siege and depart for home. 

As the beast vanished in the distance, John yelled 
after him, 

“Is’e a member ob de church, but ef you tinks you 
ean skeer me, you's one big fool!” 








+ 
RAILROAD FARE TO THE STARS, 
The idea of distance is often best conveyed by some 
When Horace wrote, © Sic itur 
he was not 


ad astra,’ —Thus itis travelled to the stars 


thinking of railroads. But they are familiar enough to 


us. 


Ina recent lecture by Dr. William Huggins, the emi 
nent English astronomer, as to the results of spectrum 
analysis as applied to the heavenly bodies, this striking 
statement was used to give some faint notion of the 
enormous distance of the stars. 

©The earth’s orbit,” said the lecturer, ““which is more 





at most of the stars dwindles to a mere point, and has 
no sensible size whatever. 

“If you suppose a railroad from the earth to the near 
est fixed star, which is supposed to be twenty billions 
of miles from us; and if you suppose the price of the 

| fare to be one penny for every hundred miles—not, 
j mind! a penny per mile—then, if you take a mass of 
| gold to the ticket office equal to the national debt (three 
| billion, eight hundred million dollars), it would not be 
| sufficient to pay for a ticket to the nearest fixed star. 
| “And I think I should not be wrong in saying that 
there are stars 8o far off that at the price of one penny 
for every hundred miles, the whole treasure of the 
} earth would not be suflicient to pay for a ticket.” 





+ ‘ 
IN HER TONGUE, 
| Putting pins in the mouth is rash practice which can- 
| not be too strongly condemned, to say nothing of carry- 
| ing them there. An instance illustrating the risk of it 
| is thus stated in the Ithaca (N. Y.) Journa?: 


Miss Harvey, of Candor, when eleven or twelve years 
of age, was one evening making hurried preparations 
to attend a party. She had a pin between her lips, 
which passed into her mouth, and was supposed to be 
swallowed. Dr. Miller assumed such to be the fact, 

| but the girl insisted that it was under her tongue. 

The physician made search for it there, but failed to 
discover it, and treated her protestations as the work of 
} imagination. Recently Miss Harvey had a large lump 
come upon one side of her tongue, increasing in painful 

yr. L. D. Farnham opened the swelling. The 

next day, after eleven years of hiding, the pin came out 

of the opening. It was two-thirds covered with a lime 

formation and was much corroded. Cases have been 

known when pins placed in the mouth were swallowed 
with fatal results. 


ness. 


+ 
LEMONADE, 
There may be poison ina glass of lemonade if it is 
made ina tin vessel. The following extract sounds a 


timely warning: 


Lemonade, even when made from lemons, in a tin 
vessel with soldered joints, or in a galvanized iron ves 
sel, will take up the lead from the one, or the zine from 
the other. A salt is then formed which is very unwhole 
some, and when taken continually, or in large quanti 
ties, absolutely poisonous. 

The injurious action is considerably increased if cit 
ric or tartaric acids are used instead of lemons in mak 

} ing the lemonade. Consequently, the use of such ves 

sels for lemonade should be avoided, especially if the 

contents are allowed to stand for any length of time. 

| An overdose of any of these acids is bad, and they 
are worse when taken in the form of lemonade. Noth- 
ing would be likely to give the cholera quicker than a 
succession of those drinks. 





+ 
TOO WARM. 
| Mr. Robert Burdette visited a nail factory, and relates 


jan impression. ‘I watched the nails,” he says, ‘as 
| they fell from the ponderous machines, fast as rain- 
Strange feelings and fancies rushed into my 
mind like a torrent. I stooped and picked up a brand- 


| new nail as a memento of my visit. 


| drops. 


“Then T laid it down again—sadly, but not slowly. 
I have an ‘impression’ that a pew-laid nail, like a new- 
laid egg, is warm. And that it is far more perceptible 
in the case of the nail. It may not be so in every in- 
stance. I presume there may be some nails laid cold. 
| But the one IL picked up was not cold, and I did not in 
| vestigate any further.— Burlington Hawkeye. 
| 


| +> 
|} Ivis claimed that a man never loses anything by po- 
liteness, but this has proved a mistake. As an old 


Philadelphian lifted his hat to a young lady, the wind 


| 


peelf-propulsion by use of hands only in 


COMPANION. 


nan Corn Remover will not overcome. Yets. Druggists. 
+ 
Try Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Instead of lemons or limes in your acid drinks. It is 
nore healthful, and quenches the thirst more effectually 


than cither, Com. 


oo 
Nestle’s Milk Food. 

Too much caution cannot be exercised, especially in 
hot weather, against the use of impure or sour milk, al- 
ways 4 fruitful source of cholera infantum and summer 
complaint. All artificial foods for children, requiring 
milk in their preparation; areopen to this objection. 
Nestle’s Mitk Food is the only food known tu us requir- 
ing only water, and which can be used from birth to ex- 
treme old age. Ask your family physician about it before 
going to the country or seashore. (Com, 





Prevent Accidents 
Sromslipping. The hand- 
somest an afest car- 
riagestep made. Forged from 
best iron and formed with 
@ sunken panel, in which is se- 
eured a lating of richly 
moulded Rubber. Durability war- 
ranted. Illustrated circular free, 
RusBeER STEP ManuracTuRine Co,, Boston, Mass. 


World’s ONLY Manufacturer of 



















EXCLUSIVELY. ALL STYLES and SIZES for 
Invalids and Cripples. 


L 


et or house. Com/fort.durability,and 
ease of movement unequalled, Paten- 
tee and Maker of the “Rolling-Chairs” 
pushed about at the Centennial. For 
llustrated Catalogue send stamp, and 
mention Youth's Companion. 
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THE ESTEY ORCAN through 

— its intrinsic merit has won 
a wide popularity. It is univer- 
sally known as combining sweet- 
ness and power of tone, skilled 
and thorough mechanism, new 
and elegant designs. 





\ 











J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 





Illustrated Catalogues mailed free to all 
applicants, 


_New England Gen‘i Agents, 
608 Washington St., Boston,Mass. 
{Send for catalogue. 











Adapted for the 
house, lawn or pi- | 
azza,and surpass- 
ing every known 
article offurniture 
tor Solid Comfort, 
The body and back 
of Chair can in- 
stantly be adjusted 
to any desired po- 
sition. The swing- 
ing motion is most 





\/ SWING 


®\CHAIR. 







soothing and de- 
lightful. It oceu- 
pies very _ little 





= space when folded. | 
—_ Send for circulars. | 
H. W. LADD, 108 Fulton St., Boston. 





Cleveland Leader. 








Nest PenNABSHIPD py SHED mtqHE WORLD, 


DELE TEALHING 


~ | HEEBNER’S LEVEL TREAD HORSE POWER 


WITH SPEED REGULATOR 


| Heebner’s Improved Little Giant Threshing 


Machine. 


Pes Union” Feed Cutter, Circular and Drag Saw Ma- 
chine, ete. 
. t 


Send for Catalogue. 
IEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Mont. Co., Pa. 


“ Simpler and more easily learned than any of the old styles." — Pall Mall Gazette, London, England. 
“Commends itself to the practical common sense of the Americ 





an people, beyond any system we have ever seen.”"— 


PENNANSHIE 
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sense system. 





been done: 
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‘carried away bis wig.—/’Aila. Chronicle. 


WRITING is the simplest of all the arts. 
our alphabet, and their forms are easily learned; the only real difficulty is in 
penholding, and in securing a free moven e 
Slips, and Printed Instructions of the right sort, illustrated with diagrams and 
other cuts, showing correct positions, and the formation of each letter, any one 
of ordinary intelligence can learn readily at his or her own desk AT HOME. 


CGASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 


Gives a full, self-teaching course, complete, and in one package,—the material 
L | for months’ or, indeed, a lifetime's practice. 
Business, Ladies’ and Ornamental Penmanship, in ail varieties, Movement Ex- 
seS, —-. oy Headings, Bills, Model Signatures, Corresponding 
2 ork, 
Text, Old English, Off- 
All the above are in the form of written 
panied with asmall Book oF INSTRUCTIONS 
capital and small letter, with full directions for Position, Pen-holding, aud 


Old Style: 
New Style: 
Y ox 


Z 


4, Fi 4 
7] Phere Cr 


Gheas 


New Style: 





New Style: 





Prof. G. 

Mr. Gaskell is the 
and Jersey City, N.J., both of which are under superior teachers, and attended 
by pupils from different parts of the country. 

THE PENMAN'S GAZETTE, giving full particulars, illustrations, and spe- 
cimens of improvement from young people everywhere, is now published monthly, 
at75 cents per year. SreciMEN Cory Free. Write for one! 

Gaskell's Steel Pens, the best pens for elegant penmanship obtainable, manufactured expressly for us, and 
irranted, post-paid for forty cents per quarter gross box; 4 boxes for $1.25. Postage stamps taken for pens. 


NO CORDS OR BALANCES. 
DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers. 
Ss. HARTSHORN, 486 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


a 


There are but twenty-six letters in 





vent. With a full set of Exercises, Copy- 


It consists of 


Card- Writing, Pen- Drawing and Shading, German 
Hand Flourishing, &c., &e. 

and other pen-exercises, and accom- 
‘S, giving a complete analysis of every 





IMPROVEMENT OF THOSE USING IT. 


The Compendium is used by many thousands of clerks, book-keepers, business 
men, and /adies throughout the country. 
England, the leading journals there commending it hig 

; During the past eight vears thousands of 
of this country and Canada have become accomplished penmen from using it. 
Below we give a few specimens, showing the improvement resulting from taith- 
ful practice from it: we have published hundreds of others in the magi 
These are worth a close examination, tor no finer rapid business writing has ever 






Three years ago it was introduced in 
ly as a simple conimon- 


young people in all parts 











Lines. 


Miss THOMPSON writes: 

“I can speak from expe- 
rience of the value of your 
Compendium, having tested 
it thoroughly, and improved 
my penmanship greatly by 
using it. My brother has also 
learned your style from the 
Compendium, and takes ev- 
ery occasion to recommend 
it.’— Mary A. THOMPSON, 
Last Point, Georgia. 


Shonefrten 


Old Style: 


AE Mo 


Mr. ELLIs says: 

“Your Compendium has 
been of the greatest value to 
me. In my opinion there can 
be nothing better for the self- 
teaching learner. Send me 
arecent copy of the ’enman’s 
Gazetle; am anxious to see 
it."— Cuas. A. ELLIs, Brad- 
ford, Mass. 


Old Style: 
Mr. Rust writes: 

“T have followed your 
Compendium faithfully, with 
the best results. I now de- 
light in writing. Inclosed 
please find seventy-five cts. 
forthe Penman’s Gazette, one 
year. I want to know what 
the rest of the Compendium 
family are doing.” —C. E. 
Rust, Brandon, Vt. 


CASKELL’S COMPENDIUM, COMPLETE, is mailed, prepaid, to 
any part of the world. for ONE DOLLAR. 


GASKELL, Box 1534, NEW YORK CITY. 


It is always sent promptly on 


proprietor of the Business Colleges at Manchester, N. H., 
























